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“*IN ORDER TO MARRY,I MUST HAVE MORE SALARY.’” 


JONAS GRAPPITT'’S VALENTINE 


I.<“HOFFICE WORK.” 


HE last of a long series of office boys had just left Mr. Grappitt’s 
employ, loudly expressing a refusal to be “allers growled at,” 
even by so great a capitalist. So, in the dingy place of business 
which used to be well known to all New York, Allan Swift, Jonas 
Grappitt’s book-keeper, was at his wits’ end for lack of help. 
He stood at the letter-press taking copies of important corre- 
spondence ; a crowd of clerks and messengers were impatiently 
clamoring for attention, while he, as impatiently, answered them, 
“ Wait, wait; I can’t do the work of three men.” In the midst 
of all this hurry, the office door opening for about the twentieth 
time, the harried book-keeper called out, “ Well, what is it?” 
Then he added, “Shut the door.” 

There came no answer, and it being a winter’s day, the draught 
blew in savagely ; so Swift, who had a hasty, driving way. when 
he was busy, shouted with emphasis, “ Shut that door!” and 
turned round sharply to enfofce the order. . On the threshold 
he saw a shivering, scared-looking boy, scantily clad, and hold- 
ing by the hand a stubbed, logy baby, whose irresponsible red 
countenance was bigger than the pinched and anxious face of its 
protector. 

“ Come, now, speak out,” said the book-keeper, tartly, yet with 
a half-smile at the quaint and helpless pair. 

The boy moved his lips, but no voice could be heard; then 
the stocky baby, planted on two lumps of feet, and rolled to the 
eyes in a woman’s plaid shawl, threatening to topple over, a 
smart messenger yelled, “Oh, come out o’ that!” pounced on the 
ball of a creature, set it down within the room, gave the boy a 
push in the same direction, and gave the door a bang. 

Half an hour later, bank hours being over and the office clear, 
Swift was about to make an entry in his ledger, when something 
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hard and cold touched his wrist. Starting and looking down, he 
found it to be a skeleton little hand, and there before him stood 
that same small boy and that same imperturbable baby. 

“Oh, you want pennies, I sippose,” said the young man, diving 
into his pockets. “There ;” and he tried to force some copper 
ney into the palm, which, to his sugprisé, was with drawn inre- 

usal. 

“What !” he exclaimed, “ despise U. 8. currency?’ Then, more 
idiomatically, he asked, “ What on earth are you hanging about 
here for, eh ?”’ 

‘T’m lookin’ for hoffice work, sir,” came the whispered answer. 

Swift laughed. ‘So you’re English! How long over %” 

“Six weeks, sir. Baby was born in Castle Garden quite in a 
’urry, sir.” 

“Why, it’s more than six weeks old, isn’t it ?” Swift asked, in 


‘bachelor stupidity, pointing with his pen handle at the little lump, 


which had that pitiful patience only found in the children of the 


poor. : 

“That bean’t the baby,” answered the boy. “There’s two 
younger nor-her. She’s three year old come summer, Victoria 
Regina is.” 

“What's her name?” asked Swift. 

“ Mother named -her, sir, after the Queen. Leopold George 
Duncan is the baby. Then Beatrice Mary Feodora, she’s atween 
the two—a year an’ a ’alf she is; then there’s—” 

“ Where’s your father ?” Swift interrupted. 

“Father worked in a mill in Manchester, and eight months ago 
he was—was”—here the small foreigner shivered from head to 
foot—“ he was cu—cu—cut up in little bits. I-was in the mill 
too—got four bob a week; but after that” (another shiver) “I 
couldn’t go near the wheels without turnin’ sick, and the over. 

[Continued on page 106.) 
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SPECIAL NOTIUE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrvrr’s Macazrr, Harrer’s W retry, and 
Harper's Bazar may he had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. Those aishing to complete their 
will please send im their orders promptly. 
/t Musers. Harrer & Brornkrs’ m 
Suture to keep the back numbers of these period- 
cals for three years only. 


“Harper's Youne Prortr appears to be everything that a pub- 
lication intended for boys and girls should be.”—<St. James's Ga- 


zette, London. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw WeeEKLY. 


The leading article in No, 276, published February 10,18“ Whaling 
off Long Island,” which ix dixcrited in an entertzining manner by 

x. ArtTHUR BrixBank, wos an eye-witness of the recent unnan- 
ally succenxful cjfurta of the fishermen on that shove. Mr. W. P. 
Boprtsh furnishes a front-page Mustrationto the foregomg. 

Another timely article is a short account of * The Liberty Bell,” 
with reference to itx recent journey to New Orleans, two scenes in 
which are illustrated. 

Jn fiction, Rolf House” is continued, and an interesting phase 
of boarding-school life ia depicted in the Second Part of “ Arghie's 
Adventure” Mr. Davin Ken contributes a short sketch ; Ma. ALLAN 
Forman has a rery amusing story, called Mr. Thompson and the 
Fairies,” in his well-known original vein, 

The leading illustration is from a drawing by Mrs, Jessiz Sare- 


HERD, entitled 
| “A VALENTINE.” 


Mr. Howarn Prix contributes ancther of his illustrated fables, 
which he calix™ Overconfidenee” The cnrrent wumber is winsnally 
rich in illustration. 


Harper's YounG $200 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Mauer:’s Youre Prortx will be sent on 
receipt of four ceuts in postage stamps. 
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AN IMPORTANT DEMOCRATIC DOCU MENT, 
(WHE most significant Democratic document that we 
have seen for-many years is the address of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club of Brooklyn to Demo- 
cratic citizens. It is upon the text of ‘The Demo- 
cratic Party and Civil Service Reform,” and appear- 
ing on the eve of the return of the party to the execu- 
tive control of the government after an interval of 
twenty-four years, it is one of the most encouraging 
of political portents. Like the Young Republican 
Club of Brooklyn, this Democratic association has 
represented the most vital and vigorous sentiment of 
its party. Itis not willing that practical politics shall 
turn wholly upon old traditions, and insists that par- 
ties shall deal with living questions. The club has 
strong convictions and the courage that belongs to 
them, and instead of raising the war-whoop of ‘‘a 
clean sweep” of the civil service for the benefit of 
Democrats, it asserts decisively that party policy. is 
coincident with the sound and patriotic principles of 
administration “announced by Mr. CLEVELAND, and 
that this is proved by the circumstances of the elec- 
tion. The address warns Democrats to look at the 
facts, and not to be deceived by misapprehensions. It 
was not trust in the Democratic party nor preference 
for it, say these Democrats, which elected Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND. There is no popular sympathy with the party 
as such, and it was to effect a practical and present 
purpose that the small body of voters which holds the 
balance of power supported the Democratic candidate. 
In the opinion of this body the election of Mr. BLAINE 
threatened the purity and safety of administration, 
and the Democratic Boe, signified, not a party 
policy, but the cause of honest government and ad- 
ministrative reform. 
This statement is followed by the declaration that 
**Governor CLEVELAND was nominated and he was 
elected chiefly because his career was an emphatic 
promise, approved and guaranteed by the Democratic 
party, that he would perform the specific duty of re- 
fornting the public service.” And this does not mean 
merely turning out Republicans, but *‘the American 
people....are ready to terminate the political pro- 
gcription in the purely business places of the govern- 
ment which for more than half a century has attend- 
ed every accession of a party in the Federal adminis- 
tration.” The address holds that if the Democratic 
party does not sustain the President in his reform pol- 
icy, it will inevitably lose power in 1888, because par- 
ties are sustained in power by reason of some great 
service rendered tothe country. This point is illus- 
trated by allusion to the long Democratic tenure in 
the first half of the century, and to the recent Repub- 
lican tenure due to ‘‘ the service of LINCOLN, SEWARD, 
. CHASE, and their associates in resisting the extension 
of slavery, in maintaining the Federal Union, in the 
work of eniancipation. and insecuring to thefreedmen, 
for their safety in freedom, a share of political power.” 
This extract shows the honorable tone and temper of 
this remarkable address. The restoration of the Dem- 
ecratic party to power, it says, must be signalized by 
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some similar great public service, and mere change of 
men will not be accepted as such a service. It will 
be found, however, in the reform with which the new 
President is already identified. 

The abuses of the civil service, says the address, 
whether they began in the fiery proscription of Whigs 
in 1829, or of Democrats in 1841, or earlier, ‘‘ were 
brought to their most varied, scandalous, and danger- 
ous forms by the Republican party, and....no effort 
was made by that party to check them until the elec- 


tion of 1882 had shown that their power was drawing | 


to its close.” It is unfortunately true that a Repub- 
lican Congress, before the end of General GRANT'S ad- 
ministration, refused to make the necessary approprr 
ations, and that it refused the small sum asked in 1882 
by President ARTHUR. It is, however, also true that 
the reform movement began among Republicans, and 
was pressed by them while the Republicans were still 
in power, and that the reformed system was honestly 
enforced, within the prescribed range, under the ad- 
ministration of Presidents HayEs and ARTHUR. But 
the important fact is that both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats passed the national law and the New York law, 
and that in its nature the reform is non-partisan. Its 
friends, says the address, must be taught confidence 
in the Democratic party. ‘‘ A courageous, persistent, 
and practical promotion of the reform of the civil 
service, and....the establishment of reform methods 
in making appointments within that service,” will, it 
thinks, retain its independent allies. This address, 
we repeat, issued by Democrats upon the eve of a 


Democratic restoration, shows that there are younger , 


Democrats wlio are not Bourbons, and that there is as 
positive, sincere, and aggressive a sentiment of reform, 
even if less widely diffused, in the Democratic as in 
the Republican party. Every honest reformer, what- 
ever his party sympathies, will gladly sustain Mr. 
CLEVELAND in carrying out the policy which his letter 
announces, and which the Brooklyn Young Men’s 
Democratic Club unreservedly approves. 


“PRIVATE WAR.” 


THE shooting of O'DONOVAN Rossa is one of the 
incidents which must be expected in a state of ‘‘ pri- 
vate war.” If England and Ireland are engaged in 
‘private war,” Englishmen may wage it as well as 
Irishmen; and wherever an Irishman and English- 
man meet, there may be the battle-field. If Irishmen 
deliver battle by blowing up the London Tower, Eng- 
lish men or women may return the fire by shooting 
Rossa or any other Irishman at sight. If every per- 
son, wherever he may be, proclaims his right and duty 


to injure those whom he calls tyrants and oppressors. 


in any way that he chooses, he will not of-course com- 
plain more than any other good soldier if he falls upon 
the field of battle. 

This, of course, is an intolerable situation. War 
at least may be brave and honorable; and the laws 
of war, as they are called, prohibit precisely the kind 
of crimes of which ‘private war” is composed. If 
the men in this country and elsewhere who lare 
that Ireland is horribly oppressed, without the chance 
of peaceful agitation for redress or any hope of relief, 


should make a stand in Ireland, and calling God and | 
the world to witness the justice of their cause, should | 


challenge the tyrant to the field, there would be some 
proof of their sincerity in the risk that they bravely 
took, and some respect for honorable, if mistaken, 
men. But a mere cowardly conspiracy of crime: 
moves only indignation and contempt. The abuse 
of America and of American citizenship to prosecute 
a foreign vendetta, the publication of newspapers in 
New York to inflame the worst foreign passions, 
and thereby to injure a friendly and peaceful nation 
and to foster disturbance and riot in our own streets, 
are offenses humiliating to every honorable man and 
American, but the remedy is not obvious nor easy. 

The tone of criticism in England implies that we 
ought to establish a rigorous censorship of the press. 
But that is out of the question. The law can deal 
only with overt acts and direct incitement to crime 
and disorder. Undoubtedly, whether that incitement. 
is to the commission of crime at home or abroad, it. 
should be equally punished, and if necessary to secure 
that result, the law should be amended. But the fla- 
grant abuse and wrong of acquiring American citi- 
zenship, not to become an American but a more bel- 
ligerent Irishman, and to use this country and its op- 
portunities to take part in the quarrels of other coun- 
tries, is not to be summarily remedied. The effort to 
correct it is likely to produce mischiefs as great as those 
which it would remove. The law can recognize no 
other difference between native and naturalized citi- 
zens than such as the Constitution prescribes, and the 
preliminary residence to acquire the right of natural- 
ization should be greatly extended only when expe- 
rience shows that naturalization is so generally sought. 
for sinister and not for legitimate purposes that the 
country must protect itself. . Meanwhile, private war 
among foreigners actually waged in our streets must. 
be suppressed by the police and the full rigor of the 
law, and American politicians who for their own ob- 
jects pander to miscreants whom the criminal law 
can not yet touch should feel the full weight of the 
condemnation of American opinion. 
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KHARTOOM. 


THE capture of a town in the interior of Africa by 
the Arabs was known within a week all over the 
world, and aroused the utmost interest, while in Eng- 
land the excitement, as the London Times says, was 
the greatest within a generation. Khartoom is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the White and Blue Niles, 
and is naturally a strong position. It was held by 
General GORDON and a few thousands of Arabs, Turks, 
and negroes, and although the Mahdi was in a man- 
ner besieging him, he felt entirely secure. But every 
observer must have felt that the enterprise for his re- 
lief was exposed to peculiar and incalculable perils, 
The size of the Mahdi’s army was unknown, but his 
followers have shown themselves to be good fighters, 
and they are not hireling soldiers, but men inflamed 
with religious zeal, and fighting in and for their coun- 
try. The climate, the desert, the uncertainty of the 
attitude of the population and of supplies, were all. 
eléments of danger, and the most fatal error under 
such circumstances would be any contenrpt of the 
enemy which should lead to perilous risks. 

This very contempt, however, seems to have in- 
duced Lord WOLSELEY to divide his forces, and not 
only was it announced that Khartoom was taken, 
but that the English army, scattered at three or four 
points, was not unlikely to be overwhelmed by the 
country rising around them. Such a reverse natu- 
rally fell with an appalling shock upon England, and 
the question burst at once from every lip, Whose. 
fault is it? The prestige of England is threatened 
and obscured: who did it? Recrimination, however, 
is useless. It is very plain that the GLADSTONE gov- 
ernment-inherited a very difficult situation from the 
Jingo administration, and that it hesitated whether to 
withdraw or to push on. But having decided to push 
on, it should have thrown all its force and carried its 
point. Therelief for GORDON should have been urged 
with all the resources and power of England. It was 
an emergency in which the vigor, the promptitude, 
and the enthusiasm of Lord CHATHAM a hundred and 
thirty years ago might well have been recalled and 
imitated. 

The immediate question is the relief of GoRDON and 
the restoration of the British prestige. A vote of want 
of confidence in the GLADSTONE government will be 
probably moved, and the hostility of ‘‘ society” and 
the clubs against Mr. GLADSTONE, which has a weight 
in England disproportioned to its extent, will demand 
his resignation. Meanwhile intelligent Englishmen 
may wisely ask themselves how it is that England 
seems never to be prepared to begin great enterprises 
adequately. The opening of the Crimean campaign 
should have been a warning not soon to be forgotten. 
A nation which proposes to be felt everywhere must 
be thorough in preparation, endless in resources, and 
swift in action. The crisis is one which will test the 
government to the utmost, and every man who has 
watched with sympathy the great statesman who is 
at the head of the government will earnestly hope 
that the end of his political career is not to be asso- 
ciated with personal disaster to General GORDON. 


CONVICT LABOR. 


THERE are about one hundred and thirty convict 
prisons in the United States, and there are some for- 
ty-five thousand convicts at work under sentence. 
There are three chigf methods of employing the la- 
bor—the public account system, the common contract 
system, and the mixed or piece-price system. Un- 
der the first, the prison furnishes stock, and sells the 
product of tle convict labor; under the second, the 


contractors furnish everything, and pay stipulated 


wages for the labor of the convicts; under the last, 
the prison contracts with outsiders to supply stock, 
and to take the product at a specified price, This, 
like the first plan, leaves the entire control of the la- 
bor with the prison authorities. The second plan, the 
common contract system, has been discontinued in 
New York. It is approved by some prison authori- 
ties, notably by Mr. BAKER, the Superintendent of 
Prisons, but it was condemned by others, and it was 
denounced by political leaders. The question was 
submitted to popular vote, and the result was inter- 
preted by Governor HILL and the Legislature as a re- 
jection of the system. 

Superintendent BAKER argues that the discontinu- 
-ance of the contract system will not be beneficial, but, 
until further legislation, prison labor must be em- 
ployed on State account. . To this he is opposed. He 
‘says that such a system is not demanded by sanitary, 
-or moral, or reformatory, or financial reasons, nor be 
cause of any deterioration in the contract system. 
Upon some of these points, however, there is a very 
decided difference of opinion among prison reformers. 
As for competition with free labor outside the prisons, 
he says that this question, reduced to figures, is simply, 
whether the interests of the million wage earners in 
New York are injured because twenty-three hundred 
men jn prison do in eight different industries the 
work of fourteen hundred outside laborers. Is it bet- 
ter for the public welfare to tax the people to support 


4 the twenty-three hundred in idleness or useless labor 
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than to employ them and make them support them- 
os Hows who has given much attention to the 
subject, has introduced a bill providing for the em- 
ployment of prison labor for State or county account, 
and for the piece-price system where there is no 
plant” in the prison. This will employ the con- 
viets under prison supervision. But it will be more 
expensive, and will not avoid competition with out- 
side labor. The most important consideration in the 
question, however, is the reformation of the convict, 
not the expense of the prison nor the outside competi- 
tion. If the convicts are not maintained in idleness, 
there must be such competition, and the method of 
employment must be determined by considerations of 
reformation and discipline. While there are sincere 
ditferences of opinion upon the subject, we are in- 
clined to believe that the general plan recommended 
by Mr. HowE would be acceptable to those who look 


first at the good effect upon the prisoner. 


JOHN ADAMS AND CAPTAIN PRESTON. 


Ix his admirable memoir of John Adams, which is just 
published in the series of “‘ American Statesmen,” Mr. JOHN 
T. Morsk, Jun., the editor of the series, in alluding to the 
trial of Captain Preston and the British soldiers for their 
part in the “ Boston massacre” of 1770, says: “In fact, his 
entire remuneration for all services rendered to all his eight 
clients was only nineteen guineas, which were not accom- 
panied or followed by so much as even a courteous word of 
thanks from PRESTON.” 

If, however, after the trial PRESTON omitted to thank Mr. 
Apams personally, he was very grateful for the considera- 
tion shown bim by the citizens of Boston at the time of the 
massacre. The affair occurred on the 5th of March, 1770, 
and a week afterward Captain PRESTON wrote the follow- 
ing letter, which appeared in the Boston Gazette and Country 
Journal: 

-* Boston Gaot, Monday, 12 March, 1770. 

“VWessrecrs Epes & Gitt,—Permit me through the channel of 
your paper to return my Thanks in the most Publick Manner to 
the Inhabitants in general of this Town, who throwing aside all 
Party and Prejudice have with the utmost Humanity and Freedom 
stept forth Advocates for Truth in Defence of my injured Inno- 
cence in the late unhappy Affair that happened on Mon lay Night 
last: And to assure them that I shall ever have the highest sense 
of the Justice they have done me, which will be ever gratefully re- 
membered by 

“ Their much obliged and most obedient, humble Servant, 
“THomas Preston.” 


Captain PRESTON is said to have disappeared from Boston 
immediately after his trial, which took place in the follow- 
ing October. It would be interesting to know if he served 
against the Yankees in the war. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Tu Life of George Eliot, which is just issned by the Har- 
PERS, is duly noticed elsewhere in the WEEKLY by a most 
competent hand, But it is well worthy of further mention 
us a remarkable and beautiful picture of character and ac- 
tivity. So little was personally known of the famous anthor, 
and even her portrait was so unfamiliar, that the story of 
her life has a singular charm of freshness, revealing a char- 
acter much sweeter and softer than the general impression 
of it. The name of George Eliot was veiled in a scholarly 
austerity and seclusion, which are dissipated by actual 
knowledge. 

But with all the generous appreciation of others—and in 
this the memoir is a striking contrast to that of CARLYLE 
~ the intellectual superiority and the high training of this 
retaarkable woman are conspicuous. In mental power she 
seems to surpass the most distinguished English women, 
and certainly in literary genins none of them surpass her. 

She felt truly the nature of her gifts, and she took no 
demonstrative part in many movements with which she in- 
tellectually sympathized. Her political sympathies were 
as radical as Miss MARTINEAU’S, but she was less identified 
With specific reforms, and shunned the prominence of active 
leadership. Her domestic life was most happy, and its se- 
rene atmosphere of content contrasts strangely with that 
troubled Chelsea interior which has been recently so ruth- 
lessly disclosed. It should be added that Mr. Cross, the’ 
lushand of George Eliot, has edited the Life with the ut- 
lost tact and tenderness and skill, and that it is altogether 
vie of the most interesting of literary biographies. 


MANUAL OF THE REFORMED CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


AN invaluable manual for all persons who wish to un- 
Cerstand precisely the seope and extent of the reformed 
¥ ‘tem in the national, State, and municipal service, the 
‘litacter of the examinations, and every desirable detail 
0! the subject, is the admirable work of Mr. JoHn M. Com- 
~'OCK, Which is just published by Messrs. HENry Hott & 
Co, The Civil Service in the United States. Mr. COMSTOCK is 
‘ chairman of the United States Board of Exatminers for 
the customs service in New York—a gentleman of great 
"perience in the public service, and thoroughly familiar 
4 ‘i the reformed system. His book contains a complete 
resister of all the placés in the civil service of the United 
ee With their emoluments, whether classified or un- 
“sified, under the existing law and regulations. It con- 
itn also the law and the rnles, with practical directions 
as trees, and specimeus of examination papers in the 
- ‘rent branches of the classified service. The work em- 

'1Ces also the details of the reformed State and municipal 
S stom of New York and Massachusetts, the two States in 
_ ‘ch it has been organized. It is, in fact, a comprehensive 
‘od complete mannal of practical information upon the 


"ject, the first of the kind ever published in the country. 


. Mr. ComsTock’s manual is intended solely to give infor- 
“ton. But its detailed exposition of the character of the 
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examinations is one of the most powerful arguments for the 
reformed system. Let any intelligent mau, after listening 
to the theories of the politicians, and reflecting upon the old 
methods of selection for public employment, turn to this 
book and scan the practical reform, and acknowledge which 
promises to secure the more efficient and economical serv- 
ice. The testimony upon this point from the heads of the 


‘great departments, State and national, and from the most 


important oftieers in the service, is conclusive. Secretaries, 
collectors, and postmasters of the largest responsibility 
may safely be supposed to know as much of the subject as 
professional and trading politicians; and members of the 
New York Legislature, who are now urged to cripple the 
reform law by a variety of exemptions and exceptions, may 
usefully weigh the testimony of experienced administrators 
against the sneers of professional politicians, and compare 
the authentic statements of Mr. CoMsTock’s manual with 
the assertions of buncombe orators. 

Defects in the methods of enforcing the law when plainly 
shown can be easily remedied. And it must be always re- 
membered that the object of reform is not to lessen execn- 
tive responsibility, but to enable it to be exercised for the 
highest public benefit. The reform is in its nature an ex- 
ecutive reform, and the rules of the commissions are sub- 
stantially executive orders. They derive all their validity 
from execntive approval. The national and State commis- 
sions and the municipal advisory committees are merely 
aids to the Chief Executive in the discharge of his duties. 
The more thorough the investigation of the details of the 
reformed system, the better for reform. We do not believe 
that the Legislature will find any good reason for weaken- 
ing the law, and it will easily penetrate the motives of those 
who, by multiplying and extending the exceptions, are mere- 
ly endeavoring to evade and nullify the law. 


THE COMING CHOLERA, 


THE appearance of cholera in this country in the spring 
is confidently expected. The pestilence makes its sure and 
complete tour.of the globe, and although the former viru- 
lence of the disease seems to be somewhat modified, and 
the terror which accompanied it has declined, yet the pan- 
ic of last year in southern France and in Italy shows how 
deeply it can stir the popular mind. A violent outbreak 
of the epidemic in the city of New York would certainly 
alarm the whole country, and the loss to the city in every 
way would be very great. 

It is not surprising that intelligent and public-spirited 
citizens are already moving to take measures ,to place the 
city in a proper condition for its ghastly guest. To make 
the city as clean as possible is to make the shortest work 
with the pestilence. It battens upon filth of all kinds, and 
the methods of proper sanitation are now known to ex- 
perts, and need only to be generally and wisely applied. 
The paramount duty of New York in prospect of the chol- 
era is to clean itself and to keep itself clean. This is a 
wiser course than to await its arrival, and then hope to 
escape it by hanging a little bag of camphor around the 
neck. 

A volunteer organization has been established which im- 
poses no pecuniary obligation upon its members, and which 
is designed only to sustain and stimulate the official au- 
thorities, to improve the sanitary condition of the mem- 
bers’ own houses, and to look out for the safety of persons 
dependent upon members. It is merely the mveral support 
which a large array of good names will give to the sanitary 
movement which is desired. In Guburban villages where 
there is no active board of health, an association of citizens 
to inspect thoroughly all doubtful places and to secure 
their purification would be very serviceable, and where 
there is a board of health the sanitary association could 
lend it, perhaps, organized assistance. There should be an 
“uprising” of the city to wage war with the cholera, and if 
it occurred in good time, the terrible foe would be repulsed. 
Those who wish to evroll themselves may address Mr. C. F. 
WINGATE, in Hanover Square, for information. 


PERSONAL, 


Tre late Porter C. Briss, journalist, scholar, and diplomate, 
wrote his own obituary notices on his death-bed at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and gave them to the reporters in the shape of interviews. 
His resolution and fortitude in the midst of suffering, and the pa- 
thetic sadness of his story, won their hearts. 

—President Artuur has sent a message to Congress asking it 
to enable him to nominate General Grant as General on the re- 
tired list. Meanwhile the General is living very quietly at his 
house, No. 3 East Sixty-sixth Street, devoting himself to literary 
work, with Colonel Frep D. Grant as assistant in verifying refer- 
ences. He has not smoked a cigar since the 20th of November. 

—Mr. Jerry Davis declares that Joun C. CaLnoun had more 
sound common-sense than any man he ever knew; that ANDREW 
JACKSON was a greater man, if judged by results; that Joun 
Quinoy Apams was the best-equipped man he ever knew; and 
that General ALBErt Sipney Jonnston was the ablest man, civil or 
military, that the Confederacy produced. 

—dQOn his recent visit to New York, President-elect CLEVELAND 
travelled like an ordinary citizen, and went to neither of the great 
hotels that expected to entertain him. Mr. CLeveLanp has de- 
clined hundreds of invitations to receptions at clubs and elsewhere, 
and his journey to Washington will be characterized by Democratic 
simplicity. 

—Monsignor Caps. criticises the desks of our school-rooms. 
They are so nearly flat, he says, that the children sitting at them 
must become near-sighted or else round-shouldered. He thinks 
that the type used by some of our daily papers is too fine. 

—Some time Lord WotssLey wrote: “ Newspaper corre- 
spondents and all that race of drones are incumbrances to the 
army. They eat the rations of the fighting meu and do no work. 
What is written by them is believed by the army, and will soon 
be credited by the enemy, having reached the latter through the 
medium of those. newly invented curses to armies, namely, news- 
paper correspondents.” 

—The market price of the first edition of Mr. Jay Goutp’s His- 
tory of Delaware County is greater than the market price of the 
first edition of Bryant’s poems, of Hawtnorne’s “ Marble Faun,” 
or of LonereLLow’s “ Hyperion.” 

—Mr. Joun Brieut, now seventy-four years old, delivered at Bir- 
mingham on the 29th of January oue of the most eloquent speeches 
of his life. He regretted that farmers in the United States are not 
permitted to exchange their products with artisans of that city or 
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weavers of Lancashire, but are compelled to exchange with pro 
tected manufacturers in their own country, who in some cases do 
not give half of what the farmers could get from the Lancashire 
or Birmingham manufacturers. He strongly denounced war as a 
means of settling international controversies. During Queen Vic- 
Toia’s reign, he said, England’s wars had cost her $750,000,000 
and the lives of 68,000 men. 

—CxHakr.es Dickens (writes his daughter) was always anxious to 
impress upon children the belief that as long as they were honest 
and truthful they would have justice done them. “In the little 
world in which children have their existence,” he r% “ whosoever 
brings them up, there is nothing so finely perceivéd and so finely 
felt as injustice. It may be only small injustice that the child is 
exposed to, but the child is small, and its rocking-horse stands as 
many hands high, according to scale, as a big-boned Irish hunter.” 

—It is nine years since Mr. Moopy held his famous revival serv- 
ices in the Madison Square Garden in this city. His hair has not 
become gray, and his voice has increased in sympathetic quality 
and in range. He is at present preaching to immense crowds at 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, having, as usual, the hearty co-opera- 


tion of all the pastors of the city. 

—The names of President Artaur and ex-Governor Horrman 
having bgen mentioned in connection with the presidency of Union 
College, the Albany Express recites its conviction that neither of 
the gentlemen cohild suffer loss of dignity by taking the place once 
occupied by E.renaer, Norr. 

—Mr.eE. D. Morgan, son of the late ex-Governor of New York, 
is having an ideal trip around the world in his fine steam-yacht, the 
Amy, which a few days*ago touched at Singapore. His guests are 
Mr.and Mrs. Yznaca, Miss Yznaca, and Mr. Rutserrorp, all of 
this city. 

—The marriage of Mr. Grorak Eartx Bock, editor of the Lon- 
don Times, to Miss Atice Payyx, daughter of the novelist so well 
known to the readers of Harprr’s WEEKLY, was solemnized in 
London January 22. The officiating clergyman was the father, 
and the best man the brother, of the groom, while three of tlie 
bridemaids were sisters of the bride, and the other two, cousins of 
the groom. Some of the most familiar names of literary and ar- 
tistic London were included in the list of guests. ' 

—The uncertainty in which the fate of Gorpon was left by the 
first announcement of the fall of Khartoom may be dispelled when 
this number of the WxxEkty reaches its readers. Whether the sur- 
render be the actual termination of Gorpon's life or not, it can 
hardly fail to have been the close of his strange career. The story 
of that career as told by ArcaiBaLpD Forses, in Chinese Gordon, 
published, with a portrait and twenty-three illustrations, in the 
“Franklin Square Library,” is therefore complete, and will attract 
renewed attention now that it is decided that the heroic courage 
and endurance of its subject have been inanifested in vain. 


—Lieutenant-General SHeripan, as seen by a Washington cor-. 


respondent a few days ago: His red, weather-beaten face does not 
show any new lines of advancing age, but his grizzly iron-gray 
mustache and imperial are whiteving very fast. He is very popu- 
lar in Washington, but not so popular with the ladies as General 
Suerman was. He is fonder of staying at home than he is of go- 
ing about in society. He takes more pleasure in paying attention 
to his own wife than to other men’s wives. It will be ten years 
before he can be retired. 

—Mr. Lows, Berlin correspéndent of the London Times, is en- 
gaged in writing a biography of Prince Bismarck, which will ap- 
pear in the spring. 

—Professor Fxtrx Apier: “ Man is brave, that is, he can over- 
come obstacles; woman is fair. ‘ None but the brave deserve the 
fair,’ and none but the fair deserve the brave. The woman who 
possesses neither beauty of form and feature nor beauty of char- 
acter is unsexed. We judge man by what he does, and woman by 
what she is. Only of late has it been admitted that woman has 
intellect, and is not merely a creature of sentiment. Man’s intel- 
lect is fitted for generalization, woman’s for specialization.” 

—Mr. Humpnrxy Moors, the artist, is meeting with much’ suc- 
cess in Paris. He can not talk nor hear, haying been born a deaf- 
mute, but he can see, and he can paint. One of his new pictures— 
a Spanish dancing scene in the Alhambra, with dark-eyed, hand- 
some sefioritas taking part—has been sold for $7000. He is en- 
dowed with almost a Fortuny sense of color. 

—Mr. Cyrus W. Frevp has issued invitations for a reception to 
be given to his brother Mr. Davin Duptry, Fretp on his eightieth 
birthday, February 13. “Nobody who meets the venerable jurist 
would suspect him of having attained the fourscore years he car- 
ries so lightly. In an interview with a newspaper reporter not 
long ago, Mr. Fietp said: “ My recipe for self-preservation is exer- 
cise. I am a firm believer in exercise.” Going into details, he 
added that he walked from his house to his office, a distance of four 
miles, every morning, and walked back every afternoon. Moreover, 
he took a horseback ride daily for an hour before breakfast. 

—Mr. Yates writes from Holloway Jail: “I an very 
well, and in most rollicking spirits. I have proved what | always 
imagined, that stone walls do not make a prison, if arranged with 
that view. I am treated with perfect courtesy, and witlr such re- 
laxation of strict rule as is permissible by law to persons in my 
position. I am endeavoring to do my duty’ in that state of life 
into which I have been sent.” 

—General Fitz-Joun Porter has asked the President to re- 
appoint and nominate him to a suitable vacancy which may exist 
or may occur in the army. His appeal, he says, is “ prompted by a 
deep sense of the wrong and injustice done me, and of my right to 
receive the utmost measure of vindication that can be accorded 
to me. Conscious of my innocence and of the justness and right- 
eousness of my cause, I would respectfully but earnestly appeal 
to you to take such action as can now be had for the purpose of 
restoring me to a position of which I was-so unjustly and cruelly 
deprived.” 

—Admiral Covrset, of the French naval forces in China, has a 
tall, slender figure, pink complexion, white hair, and cordial man- 
ners. His appearance is not unlike that of General Hooker. 

—Mr. Epwin Boorn’s latest engagement in this city was the oc- 
casion of the warmest greetings he has yet received from both the 
press and the public. A beautiful personal trait, which one of 
these days will be mentioned in the history of the American drama, 
is his devotion to his only daughter and child, whose proud affec- 
tion for her father has long been the chief inspiration of his pro- 
fessional career. 

—Mr. Rosert Bonner’s interest in Maud S. extends to the last 
details of her food, her harness, and her shoeing, and is as intelli- 
gent as that of any amateur horseman that ever lived. He handles 
the reins with consummate grace, and with a fearlessness to which 
a tried professional like Frxp Arcuxr confesses himself a stranger. 

—Mr. Ricuarp T. Ety’s striking article upon the city of Pullman 
in the current number of Harprr’s MaGazinx evokes, as was to be 
expected, criticism from various points of view. The conclusion 
that all the practical advantages a benevolent despot could confer 
upon his people are dear at the price of even a benevolent despot- 
ism is that to which most thoughtful Americans must come. It 
would be a great pity, however, if this conclusion were to deter 
rich men from an acknowledgment of the social responsibility en- 
tailed upon them by wealth. One correspondent writes: “ Before 
going to Pullman I thought it a city of homes ; after living there a 
year, I thought ‘a city without a home’ would be a more appropri- 


* ate appellation. Your article does no injustice; more might be 


said. It is indeed a beautiful city, but ‘ better a dinner of herbs,’ ” 
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A LIGHT HEART AND A TRUE 


Somxspopy has no Valentine; 
A simple country lass is she, 
And in a lonely place she dwells 
In lowly cot beside the sea. 
Just seventeen her years; her hair 
Is golden, and her eyes are blue. 
No witching beauty she; but ah! 
She has a light heart and a true. 


Somebody works the whole day long; 

Her hands, though small, are strong and 

brown, 

And lack, she fears, the dainty touch 

That maidens’ have who live in town. 
Somebody sings from morn till night 

Songs that are scarce worth list’ning to; 
And not a talent has she; but 

She has a light heart and a true. 


Somebody does not care for wealth ; 
Somebody shrinks from pomp and pride; 
Her lover might be poor, and yet 
For him her door would open wide. 
Somebody wears a cotton gown ; 
Somebody’s wants are very few. 
Now who will be her Valentine, 
And gain a light heart and a true? 


ADRIAN VIDAL* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnor or “ Materony,” “ pe Mersao,” 
“Thiucey Hav,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HERIOT S WEDDING PRESENT. 


Tar happy summer time stole on with scarcely a 
cloud, material or metaphorical, to dim its bright- 
ness. Every now and again a heavy shower would 
sweep in from the westward, converting the steep 
streets of Polruth into running water-courses for 
half an hour or so; but this year the elements 
seemed to have entered into a conspiracy to make 
two dovers happy ; and day after day the sky and 
the sea were blue, and the rocks and islets of the 
coast slept in a golden haze, while Clare and Adri- 
an wandered about together, repeating the old 
phrases which never suffer by repetition, while 
the boys, giving up this couple as hopeless, revert- 
ed to their ordinary pastimes, and while Mrs. Ir- 
vine scoured the country in search of eligible res- 
idences. 

If there was a gloomy face in the household, 
it was that which rose above Heriot’s bowed 
shoulders. He had congratulated his friend, and 
had said all that was pretty and appropriate to 
Miss Irvine; but he had not managed to conceal 
from either of them the misgivings which he felt 
with regard to this marriage, and it was but natu- 
ral that they should resent his unspoken disap- 
proval. Therefore the news of his approaching 
departure was not greeted with that general 
chorus of protest which he was accustomed to 
hear annually from his hospitable friends at Car- 
drew. Mrs. Irvine, however, was loud in her re- 
proaches. 

.“ You have never given us léss than a month 
before,” she exclaimed, “ and it is too bad of you 
to run away like this, just when I am in need of 
somebody to consult with. I know you think me 
a silly old woman for wanting to keep Clare near 
us ; but that is no reason why you should deprive 
me of the benefit of vour advice now that the thing 
is decided upon; and I am sure no one who has 
not had to look about for houses can have any 
idea of how difficult it is to find what you want. 
As for those two, I can’t move them to take the 
slightest interest in the ;matter. They say that 
anything with four wall? and a roof will do, and 
that they are quite content to. leave it te me— 
which is so absurd; because it is they, nqg I, who 
will have to live in the house. Weil jp do 
the best Ican. I suppose we shall o more 
of you now until next summer ?” 

“Oh, you haven't quite seen the last of me yet,” 
answered Heriot, with a laugh. “I have been 
asked to stay with the St. Austells, and I dare 
gay we can contrive’one or two meetings before 
T leave Cornwall. So that the blow will be soft- 
ened.” 

He did not add that the spare room at Cardrew 
might very possibly be coveted by one who had 
a better right than he to occupy it ; although this 
was one of the reasons which had led him to hast- 
en his leave-taking. 

Adrian made no comment upon the subject one 
way or the other, but that evening, when he had 
bidden the family good-night and was setting off 
for his lodgings, Heriot surprised him a little by 
saying, “I think I'll just walk down with you, 
Adrian, and emoke a pipe before I go to bed.” 

“ All right,” answered the young man. . “ Come 
along, and I'll give you a whiakey and soda, or 
whatever it is that your doctor allows you to 
drink.” But he was not very much delighted, 
for he thought, “ Now I’m in for another lecture,” 
and it seemed to him that it was rather too late 
in the day to deliver or listen to lectures. 

However, Heriot did not seem to have very 
much to say, after all. He walked almost in si- 
lence from the house to the village, and after- 
ward, at Vidal’s lodgings, sat smoking for half an 
hour with a preoccupied air, and replying in mon- 
osyliables to the remarks addressed to him. It 
was only when he had risen to go that he came 
to the point. 

“You are to be married some time in the au- 
tumn, I suppose ?” he said, somewhat brusquely. 

— believe so. Nothing is absolutely settled 


“Yes, well, I wanted to say that I’m afraid I" 


sha’n't be able to come to the wedding.” 
“Why, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Adrian, “I 
was counting upon you to do best man.” 
* Begun in Hazraz’s No. 1468. 
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“ Ah, I had the vanity to imagine that perhaps 
might honor me so far; and that is why I 
thought I had better beg you at once to ask some- 
body else. I am sure you won't accuse me of 
unfriendliness ; but, you see, my health is so un- 
certain—and in the autumn I generally have to 
move south—and—and altogether, I am afraid I 
shall have to content myself with being with you 
in the spirit when the day comes.” 

He spoke with some hesitation and embarrass- 
ment; and Vidal, perceiving that these excuses 
were not genuine, was the least bit in the world 
offended. But he ‘answered, good-humoredly 
enough : “ Just as you think best,old chap. We 
shall all miss you, of course; but if you’re in 
Egypt, you can’t be in Cornwall, that’s certain.” 

“No; just so—that’s it, you see,” said Heriot ; 
“and if I am not quite as far off as Egypt, I may 
very likely be on my way there ; so that it would 
be best not to reckon upon me. And, Adrian,” 
he added, producing an envelope from his pocket, 
and still speaking in the same flurried, uncertain 
manner, “ I thought I would take this opportunity 
of giving you my wedding present. I have ven- 
tured to put it in the coarse and practical form 
of a check, because one wishes one’s friends 
to buy what they will like, and how am I to know 
what would please a young lady?” 

Adrian took the envelope, and mumbled his 
thanks after the usual fashion. But it appeared 
that Heriot had still something to add. “ It’s— 


‘it’s for a rather larger amount than one generally 


gives as a wedding present,” he said; “but I 
hope you won’t mind that, and that you’ll take it 
as it is meant. You know,I have more money 
than I can spend, and it occurred to me that fur- 
nishing, and setting up house, and allthat— Be- 
sides which, I have my doubts about this Cornish 
establishment. I think it will have to be London, 
most likely, after all; and then, perhaps,a few 
extra tables and chairs, you know, might come 
in useful.” 

“*T couldn’t accept more than a certain amount, 
Heriot,” said Vidal, somewhat alarmed by this 
incoherent explanation. 

“Well, it isn’t more than a certain amount,” 
returned Heriot, sharply. “ Don’t be silly; I'm 


not offering you a fortune. Now good - night, 


and may you never need a friend to’ help you out 
of trouble to the end of your days! But if you 
ever should, you know where to apply.” 

So the two men shook hands, and Heriot made 
for the door. But on the threshold he halted 
again irresolutely. ‘“ Look here, Adrian,” he said ; 
“T don’t want to preach, but the old Adam is 
strong ‘in me, and I must say one word. You are 
going to marry a girl who has had no experience 
of life whatsoever. She knows nothing, literally 
nothing; about it, and when she goes to London 
she will hear and see m@ny things which she won't 
like. Well, you are prepared for that, no doubt ; 
still, it may. make you impatient at the time. Don’t 
be impatient with her, and don’t let her lose faith 
in you. Because, although she can easily be 
made happy, she can also be easily made unhappy, 
and I don’t think she can very easily forgive.” 

Vidal. nodded and smiled. The advice might 
be a little superfluous, but doubtless it was well 
meant. After Heriot had gone he opened the 
envelope, and found that it contained a check 
for £1000. 


— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LADY 8T. AUSTELL. 


By far the greatest man in the neighborhood 
of Polruth was Sydney George, third Earl of St. 
Austell and eighth Viscount Blaise ; but his local 
greatness was due rather to the fact that he 
owned nearly the whole of the surrounding dis- 
trict than to any personal qualities that he might 
possess, for of these not much was known to 
Cornish folk. He spent but a very short time 
out of each year at Blaise Castle, having estates 
in other parts of England which he preferred ; 
and during that short time his tall, bony figure, 
his hook nose, and purple whiskers were seldom 
exhibited to an admiring tenantry. In London, 
on the other hand, as well as at Newmarket, Mel- 
ton, Cowes, and other resorts of fashionable so- 
ciety, he was, if not great, at all events famous. 
All his life long he had gone in lavishly for every 
form of amusement which costs money, and al- 
though he had been, upon the whole, successful 
on the turf, the racing stud which he still kept 
up in his old age must have swallowed a very 
much larger annual amount than it returned. He 
had, however, always been wealthy, and was, more- 
over, declared by those who had reason to know 
to be an exceedingly sharp man of business. It 
is probable that the sums which he lost at play 
during the early years of the century were not 
80 enormous as was currently reported. Why 
such a man should have been popular it would 
be rather hard to say, for he possessed no single 
virtue, except that of physical courage; but that 
he did enjoy popularity of.a certain kind is un- 
deniable. He had been three times married. 
His first two wives, it was said, bad succumbed 
to his fascinations, as a great many other people's 
wives had done, had married him out of puge af- 
fection, and had died broken-hearted on discover- 
ing that other people’s wives interested him von- 
siderably more than his own. 

The third and last Lady St. Austell had not 
accepted the coronet offered to her from any 
such motives, and was in no danger of incurring 
so melancholy a fate. It might have seemed like 
a piece of poetical justice that this old reprobate 
should haye found himself at-the-end of his ca- 
reer linked to a partner many years younger than 
himself, whose flirtations were common talk ; but 
Lord St. Austell, as it happened, was quite cog- 
nizant of his wife's peculiarities, and didn’t care 
a bit. She amused him, which was more than 
either of her predecessors had been able to do. 
He took a malicious kind of pleasure ip watching 
her, in seeing how far she would ven to go, 


aod in condoling with her when she failed—as 


she occasionally did—to capture the particular 
admirer whom she coveted. Sometimes he suc- 
ceeded in making her angry by leading her to the 
glass and pointing out that she was growing 
stout and losing her complexion—which was 
great fun. Sometimes, too, he frightened her ; 
and that was better fun still. He knew very 
well that she would never overstep the thin 
boundary line which separates mere indiscretion 
from downright folly. Perhaps he would not 
have minded very much if she had; but he liked 
to let her feel, from time to time, that he had the 
whip-hand of her, and would crack the whip for 
the satisfaction of seeing her scared. 

After all, he knew very little about her, for 
they were seldom together. He thought her a 
silly sort of woman, and so, no doubt, she was ; 
but he had not troubled himself to examine close- 
ly into her character, nor had he any suspicion 
that she was in reality a philosopher of his own 
school. Heriot, who had been all his life ac- 
quainted with this thoroughly egotistical yet not 
unamiable lady, found her an even more amusing” 
study than her husband did. Her emotions were 
genuine; she had learned the trick of stimulating 
them. Fortunately they were also shallow, and 
did not “delve the parallels on beauty’s brow” 
which she dreaded more than anything else in 
the world. As the sense of humor was developed 
in her to a greater extent than is common among 
women, Heriot and she sometimes had an unex- 
pected laugh together, which refreshed them both. 

Almost the first thing that she said to him, 
after he arrived at Blaise Castle from Cardrew, 
was: “ You find me in the depth of despair. I 
don’t know when in my life before I have felt so 
miserably low-spirited.” 

“Dear me!” said Heriot. “ Has anything hap- 
pened to Charley, or Jimmy, or whatever his 
name was ?” 

“Johnny. Johnny Spencer. You know what 
a charming young fellow he was. Always so 
cheery and pleasant and—” 

“And so devoted to you. But why do you 
speak of him in the past tense? Is he dead?” 

Lady St. Austell sighed. “No; but I am sorry 
to say that I have had to marry him to an heiress. 
It has left me very much depressed, though the 
match was an excellent one as far as that goes, 
and you can easily understand how it became 
necessary. He was beginning to be so disagreea- 
ble that I felt things couldn’t go on much longer 
as they had been doing.” 

The emphasized pronoun referred to Lord St. 
Austell, whom her ladyship was often pleased to 
represent as a jealous tyrant. - 

“ You will have to get another,” said Heriot. 

“Ab,no! I shall never be as fond of any one 
again as I was of him. Why do you laugh? I 
suppose you think yourself much wiser than I am 
because you have never chosen to advance a step 
beyond friendship with any woman. Well, you 
are wrong. You miss the greatest blessing of 
existence.” 

“Very likely. But as nature has treated me 
rather unkindly in the matter of features, and as 
my health won’t allow me to be a marrying man, 
perhaps I may be consulting my peace better by 
letting love alone.” 

“What on earth has marriage to say to the 
question? Or features either, for that matter ? 
You might spend some very happy hours, if you 
chose; but you don’t choose, because you are 
afraid of losing your peace. Well, I grant you 
that your peace would have to go fora time; but 
supposing itdid? Is peace such atreasure? If 
peace were all one wanted, one might as well be 
an old cow at once. I don’t recommend, you to 
falvin love with a girl, for girls naturally think 
about establishing themselves, and you are well 
off; but surely among your acquaintances you 
might find some married woman whom you could 
care for.” 

“Wouldn’t that be rather immoral ?” asked 
Heriot. 

“Certainly not. You are not going to call me 
immoral, I hope! Now you know how perfectly 
innocent all my little affairs of that kind have 
been. Disinterested too, as I have proved by 
my behavior in Johnny Spencer’s case. I have 
never tried to keep myself from indulging in a 
platonic love for any one toward whom I have 
felt drawn, and I never will. Do you think that 
does them or me any harm? Harm !—why, it 
does us'the greatest possible good. It brings out 


all the noblest qualities of our characters; it en- . 


ables us to forget the dreary boredom of every- 
day life, and, for my own part, even if the indi- 
vidual doesn’t happen to care for me, I am always 
glad to have the power of feeling such a pure and 
delightful emotion.” 

“In other words, it is the emotion that you 
love, and not the individual.” ‘ 

“ Well, I love the individual for giving me the 
emotion. Believe me, there is nothing else in life 
that is worth the trouble. I have tried most 
things, so I can speak with some authority. Do 
you know, I remind myself very much of a char- 
acter in a novel that I was reading the other day, 
called Society, or some such name. Have you 
seen it?” 

“ If you mean Satiety,” answered Heriot, “ it is 


.by a friend of mine ; a man named Vidal, who is 


in Cornwall at this moment.” 

“ You don’t say so!” cried Lady St. Austell, with 
quickened interest. “Is he young? Is he good- 
looking? Is he the sort of person whom one 
could ask to one’s house?” “ He is young, he is 
good-looking, and he is the sort of person who 
would be calculated to reflect credit upon his host- 
ess,” replied Heriot, gravely. ‘“ Also, he is en- 
gaged to be married. His future wife is the only 

ughter of my friends the Irvines.” 

“] should like to meet him, all the same,” said 
Lady St. Austell, pensively. “So he is guing to 
marry that pretty Miss Irvine, is he ? He might 
amuse me. Do you think he would amuse me ?” 

“ I dare say he would,” answered Heriot; “only, 


as he is engaged—” 
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_“ Yes, yes, I know; don’t be absurd. We will 
have the Irvines to dinner one day next week, | 
don’t much like the old lady, because she always 
bothers one so for subscriptions, but we really 
ought to show them some civility. Now I come 
to think of it, I believe we haven't asked them to 
dinner for two years.” 

The result of this conversation was that Mrs. 
Irvine received a friendly note the next morning, 
in which Lady St. Austell congratulated her upon 
her daughter's approaching marriage, and begged 
her, as well as Mr. and Miss Irvine, to “ join a few 
friends at dinner” on the followin Thursday. 
“ And we shall be so glad,” continued the writer, 
“if you can persuade Mr. Vidal to come with you. 
Please tell him that he needs no introduction to 
me, for I already know him through his very 
clever book, which I have read with the greatest 
interest.” 


“ Now this is most fortunate!” exclaimed Mrs, - 


Irvine, after reading the above sentences aloud, 
and laying down the note upon the breakfast ta- 


ble. “I was just wondering how I could manage * 


to get hold of Lord St. Austell, and put in a word 
for those poor fishermen. I am a little bit afraid 
of him, I confess; but it would never do to let 
such an opportunity slip. Of course we must ac- 
cept. You will come, won’t you” she ‘added, 
turning to Vidal, who was now staying in the 
house. 

“ Oh, certainly,” he answered. He had not been 
insensible to Lady St. Austell’s flattering refer- 
ence to himself, and was rather surprised when 
Clare confided to him afterward that she had 
hoped he would decline. 

“Why? Would you prefer to be without my 
company ?” he asked, smiling. 

“You need not ask that question,” she replied ; 
“but don’t you think it was rather impertinent 
of her to invite you in that way? It sounded as 
if—as if—” 

“ As if what?” 

“Well, as if she only wanted you to come be- 
cause you had written a book that amused her.” 

Vidal laughed. “ But,do you know,” he said, 
“T don’t find that an insulting reason. Of course 
you and I are aware that my acquaintance is an 
inestimable boon in itself; but we can’t expect 
Lady, St. Austell to- have discovered that, since 
she has never been fortunate enough to see me. 
If reading my book has given her a desire to see 
me, why shouldn’t she say so?” 

“I am sure you won't like her,” said Clare. 
“She is a horrid old thing, who makes herself up 
with powder and paint, and has very disagreeable, 
artificial sort of manners. Even Mr. Heriot, who 
never will say a word against any of his friends, 
admits that she is bad style.” 

However, Vidal was unable to admit the jus- 
tice of this criticism when he found himself face 
to face with the subject of it. The lady who re- 
ceived him at Blaise Castle was certainly not old, 
nor—so far as could be seen in the dim light— 
was she painted; and if her manner was artifi- 
cial, it was far from being disagreeable. She 
had a vivacious little face, with bright eyes, a 
retroussé nose, and very red lips. It was not 
exactly pretty, but it was decidedly attractive. 
Her figure had probably been prettier some years 
back; it was now somewhat too full for beauty. 

These details he noted as he followed the Ir- 
vines into a spacious room full of people. Lady 
St. Austell did not detain him, having other 
guests to welcome, and being more alive than her 
husband was to the advisability of keeping upon 
good terms with the squirearchy. The “ few 
friends” of whom she had spoken in her note of in- 
vitation in reality comprised every decent person 
who dwelt within a twelve-mile radius of the cas- 
tle, and it was easy to foresee that the impend- 
ing dinner would be as long and dull as such 
overgrown entertainments always are.- Vidal, 
who at this particular period of his life had eyes 
for only one person, was not interested in the as- 
semblage, and found the conversation of the lady 
whom he subsequently took into the dining-room 
extremely tedious. The same causes which pre- 
vented him from doing justice to the company 
interfered with his appreciation of the dinner, 
which was nevertheless an excellent one, for 
Lord St. Austell was not the man to put up with 
indifferent cooking. 


“I'll tell you what to eat,” Vidal heard him: 


saying, confidentially, to the stout dowager who 
sat on his right hand. “ Pat yourself into my 
hands, and you needn’t be afraid of taking any- 
thing that will disagree with vou. I suppose 
you are like me and suffer from a fit of gout ev- 
ery now ahd then, don’t you? You look as if 
you did?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


“Tue lesson that will get itself learned,” said 
Frederick Robertson, “ is a good one.” . Ove is in- 
clined to write these words upon the fly-leaf of this 
memorial, but for a certain deferent hesitation that 
holds the hand suspended. What petty human 
touch should scrawl across a tablet whereon, so 
much more conspicuously than upon most human 
lives, the finger of God has written with a power 
only equalled by a mysterious reserve? It is rare 
that the arrarigement of an individual eareer is 
so absulutely faken out of the revision of the av- 
erage judgment, aud stereotyped before the per- 
plexed eyes in a page 80 grave, 80 great, one may 
almost write 80 impersonal, 

We use the wordsimpersonal in the full tide of 
the solemuity withSvhich we lay down the book 
given us by the hasband of George Eliot’s last 
days, as the final and authoritative expression of 
— love and reverence to the story of her 

ife. 

Impersonal that story may be called by the 
depth of consciousness we have that it was a life 
selected and set to an end larger than any indi- 
vidual, and to a grasp upon humanity overreach- 
ing any single pase of truth, To put ourselves 


.most entirely. composed of 
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to solving for her the problems in the life of “a 
nature” like this woman, is not unlike arranging 
the march of civilization or the laws of climate. 
The time had come for her. The world had rip- 
ened for ler. Women needed her. Literature 
wanted her. Human powers and passions, con- 
flicts and aspirations, called for her, Like an un- 
explored country or an undiscovered science, she 
was tobe. One is almost tempted to say that she is 
an example of the element of sacrifice that goes 
into all discovery. In the broadest outlook on 
what must present themselves to us as the sad- 
der features in her existence, it is hard to sup- 
press the conviction that she was made a means 
to an end in a sense not always the case even 
with other great identities. There is a subtle-in- 
ner sense within the sense, in which she lost or 
was led to lose in her personal experience some 
of the very sources of her noblest usefulness to 
the world. This is a thing to be more deeply 
felt than precisely said, and yet by those by 
whom it is felt at all, it will be felt with a tremu- 
lous sensitiveness which silence could only betray. 
The prevailing conviction with which we close 
these volumes is‘that her life was overruled for 
her—and for us—to a purpose greater than any- 
thing which she suffered, and than any mistake 
she made. She seems like the treasure-ship upon 
a mighty tide whose flood has borne her half 
“ stereles, God Wot,” to the shore where fate had 
willed and need had called. 

The three volumes in which Mr. Cross, as he 
modestly and tastefully puts it upon the title- 
page, has “arranged and edited” her life are al- 
Eliot’s own 
letters and journals hitherto unpublished. The 
biography is, in fact, an unconscious autobiogra- 
phy, of which her own words might say that ‘it 
is so written as to involve neither self-glorifica- 
tion nor impeachment of others.” This work is 
done with delicacy and wisdom. One knows not 
which to admire more, the good taste or the high 
devotion of the husband into whose hands this 
difficult labor has fallen; and one has a keen 
fense of the grateful and womanly feeling with 
which she would have appreciated, or we may 
say must appreciate, both. 

Mr. Cross had, indeed, no easy task. So con- 
scientiously is he conscious of this, and so alert 
not to make the conseiousness apparent, that it 
is not until we have finished the book and are 
gone well away outside of its penumbra that we 
begin to measure the marvellous skill with which 
he has woven his way among‘ difficulties such as 
perhaps have never been met before in memorial 
literature. His own style, so far as he suffers 
himself to speak for her for whom it is his loyal, 
even his devout, purpose that she should every- 
where and always “speak for herself,” is simple, 
manly, straightforward English, pleasant to read. 

One of the first things which move the reader 
of these pages is the deep solemnity of the life 
of which they are the record. To take the lowest 
form of this impression, we notice the reduced 
expression of the sense of humor, which is so 
vital an artery in her published work. In her 
private life, or at least in her private writing, the 
artery has become a vein. True, we are greeted 
now and then by the familiar smile, as when we 
are told that her fatiguing journey “ lasted eight 
hours—one hour more than” she ‘‘ paid for”; or 
when we read of the ugly shoebill in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, for whom she cherished an un- 
requited attachment; or when she bids a friend, 
‘“Tuke care of your cold as if it were an orphan’s 
cold, or a widow’s cold, or anybody’s cold except 
your own.” But for the most part these are the 
letters of a grave woman. In fact, there is 
something in the gravity of her nature no less 
than massive. It is not melancholia; that much- 
tormented and misplaced word depression would 
be a petty one for it. She does not mope; she 
is never maudlin, though she cries like a very 
woinan, and in spite of ourselves we love her the 
better for it; and ‘though with the instinct and 
habit of subjective genius, she often speaks her 
sadness out, trusting her friends, as if she be- 
lieved that they cared to know how she feels or 
thinks. She seems to have been rich in friends 
who deserved this trust.. She stood off from life 
—her.own as well as that of others—and ob- 
served it with the conscientiousness and steadi- 
ness of the Greek chorus. She was terribly in 
earnest. She urgently objected to trifling talk 
and gossip. Everything went with her into the 
scale of its higher uses. She had a colossal sense 
of the relativity of human values. 

It is a part of this earnestness which takgs 
form in the immense laboriousness of her nature. 
She was from girlhood an instinctive reader. In 
maturity she was a passionate student. The 
mere lists of her work, which she tossed off as 
lightly as one might file receipts, are appalling to 
less vigorously acquisitive minds. We need only 
read how she and Mr. Lewes spent one week or 
one day, of the books they read, and the way 
they read them, to understand the breadth ot 
learning, and patience in the use of it, which un- 
derlay the construction of Romola, one of the 
most human historical novels ever given to liter- 
ature; the book of which Mr. Cross says that it 
ploughed into her life more than any other she 
wrote, and of which she herself says that she 
could put her finger on it as marking a well-de- 
fined transition for her—“I began it a young 
woman ; I finished it an old woman.” 

These memoirs reveal the details and processes 
of that life-long toil and culture which have built 
the'basis of her imaginative work, and have given 
her genius the form which has made her the 
greatest woman of literary history, if not the 
greatest woman of the world. 

Speaking as a critic, it must be admitted that 
this laborious temperament in George Eliot gave 
& certain ponderousness to her. The faults of 
her style are all in that direction; to an extent, 
the faults of her mind. If the machinery did not 
actually creak, it now and then revolved with a 
leisure which is removed from the spontaneity of 
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creative genius, and from the best spontaneity of 
her genius. It is curious to watch the reduction 
of this tendency in her development, as in anoth- 
er type of mind we watch the reducing of excess- 
ive impulse or agility. In her youth she was 
antique, unoriginal, imitative. At nineteen she 
corresponded with her young lady friends in 
Johnsonese. 

We would not say that her natural serious- 
ness was caused but that it was emphasized, 
by the undue share of ill health which fell to 
her—a share which these memoirs make for the 
first time fully apparent to the sympathy of the 
public. Devastating headaches—the headaches 
whose hopelessness, and helplessness students 
know wisely and too well—go throbbing through 
these books at every few pages ; and dyspepsia and 
exhausting chills and throat difficulties—one of 
which at last caused her death—appear and re- 
appear with malign pertinacity throughout her 
life, While never posing as an invalid, she seems 
to have been a sick woman. The thwarted plans, 
interrupted work, acute suffering, which her notes 
record, give a marvellous accent to the will which 
fought and wrought its way through them to the 
creation of her great novels, and to the systemat- 
ie study which was packed behind them. Besides 
this, Mr. Lewes was a sick man. It is not to be 
asked of those who have never been one of two 
invalids in the same family to comprehénd the 
exquisite strain on the sympathies and the cour- 
age which this dual election to suffering involves. 

“* How impossible it is,” she writes to her life- 
long friend Miss Sara Hennell, “for strong, 
healthy people to understand the way in which 
bodily malaise and suffering eat at the roots of 
one’s life! The philosophy that is true—the reli- 
gion that is strength to the healthy—is constantly 
emptiness to one when the head is distracted and 
every sensation oppressivé.” Again, writing of 
the “visitation of lingering pain,” she calls it 
“ the insurmountable calamity,” though she adds, 
“there is an affectation in many people of un- 
derrating what they call bodily suffering.” 

In most lives there are what may be called the 
great numerators, by which the common denomi- 
nator of experience is to be measured, as if one 
were to say six-tenths of such an event or act to 
four-tenths of such another, or three-tenths of 
this decision or quality to seven-tenths of that, 
compose the proportions of a given history. In 
the life of George Eliot there are two of these 
large numerators which no one on whom is 
thrown the duty of studying her memoirs for 
others, can ask to be allowed to overlook. One 
of these is the early and vital change of religious 
belief which turned her from a devout Christian 
of the most intense, even ¢ the most sectarian 
and ascetic type, into one of the leaders of a hit- 
tle group of English Positivists, by whom all that 
the Christian world holds most sacred in faith 
and hope was abandoned. 

— The writer of this review holds it to be the first 

duty of the Christian believer to cherish such 
unruffled tolerance for the conscience of those 
who do not agree with him, as shall, if possible, 
serve for some common ground upon which un- 
belief may learn to respect, or even to understand, 
intelligent existing Christianity; and therefore 
hopes not to be interpreted by the light of a 
churlish, narrow spirit in saying that, to our view, 
the best of George Eliot’s work in literature, 
and the best of her decisions in conduct, were 
made under the influence of her Christian faith 
—the faith which she had breathed, and fed upon, 
and assimilated, and wrought into the blood and 
bone and tissue and nerve and ganglion of her 
intellectual being, before she found what she 
thought a better. 

By this we do not mean that she needed to 
hold the Christian faith, or to suppose herself to 
hold it, at the precise time of working out the 
Christian conception into Dinah Morris, or Mr. 
Trvan, or Savonarola. Let us ask in this con- 
nection, what would Middlemarch, for instance— 
in other respects the novel of the century—w hat 
would Middlemarch be, if there were a God in it, if 
prayer breathed over it, if hope of the life ever- 
lasting bounded through it, if the comfort that 
human misery gets, and Anowws that it gets, from 
the Man of Sorrows were folded round it ? 

The unbeliever in Christianity is quick to claim 
the genius of George Eliot as the product, expo- 
nent, and pride of Positivism. We point to her 
Christian nurture, her inheritance of faith, ber 
brain -cells stencilled with Christian images, 
hopes, reverences, dreams of redeemed humanity 
—and answer: free her first from these! si- 
lence Dinah’s prayer in the evening light at the 
meeting on the green; scoff away Rufus Lyon’s 
thrilling religious consecration; blot out Savo- 
narola’s mighty spiritual defeat and victory ; 
take away Janet, heart-broken and soul-saved at 
Mr. Tryan’s dying bedside; keep back the sym- 
pathy of the Christian woman from Hetty in her 
cell; wring the soul of faith out of the beauti- 
ful body of George Eliot’s great work—and see 
what you leave us. When you have done this, 
we will answer you again. 

The other great numerator in the life of George 
Eliot was her relation to Mr. Lewes. All candid 
people know that what are called free-thinkers 
may be just as exact in moral decision as the 
strictest religious devotee, or may be even more 
so, from the effort of the nature to make up 
in conduct for what it has lost in belief. And 
therefore, again, we would not be misunderstood 
in suggesting that there may have been a con- 
nection here between belief and conduct not with- 
out at least an intellectual significance. Because 
in her case it seems to us as though the s 


of her whole being, that the long forcin 
of nonconformity, and the acquired 

bringing everything to a new standard, 
to an individual standard, consequent on th 
tal revolution involved in such a change of 
as hers, may have unconsciously prepared her/for 


what followed. In saying this we mean p 
not her willfulness, or weakness, or vagary, but 
her conscience for it. ; 

For, that this woman in whose work we have 
learned to honor righteousness and purity, and 
all that is noble in human faith and great in hu- 
man sanctity and sweet in the human home and 
its everlasting ties and treasures—that she be- 


lieved she did right in the step she took, no one . 


ought to doubt. ‘ 

Pathetic bevond words are the little signs of 
her passionate, womanly respect for the honor 
and preciousness of home-life—of home-life as 
other people live it and as other people honor it. 
Such exhale like her breath perpetually. Our 
tears start at the dedication of her MSS. “To 
my dear husband, George Henry Lewes, in the 
nineteenth year of our blessed union.” She 
whom his grown children called mother cherish- 
ed their honor and their love. She dwells with in- 
imitably tender sympathy on the marriage happi- 
ness of friends, on the bereavements which sepa- 
rate wife and husband, on the betrothals of young 
people, on the formation of new homes. Her 
heart broods over the beauty and sacredness of 
home-life and law, as we all revere it, and as she 
has taught us to revere it in her own pure and no- 
ble books. 

And vet, what woman whom she ever called her 
friend can believe (if speak we must upon a point 
like this) that she who urged us to the very 
arcana of renunciation and aspiration would wish 
one of ourselves to take the individual view of 
social obligation which she took? Nay, though 
her fame itself were the dazzling price ! 

In a sense, what must seem to us her personal 
mistake, was the price of her intellectual fame. 
This is not an easy thing to sav, but it is true, 
and in reviewing « career like that of this excep- 
tional woman, one must speak the truth or speak 
nothing at all. 

In the companion with whom she chose to spend 
her life, George Eliot had the most unbounded 
and unusual domestic sympathy. - Sle was invig- 
orated into doing her greatest and best by a man 
who, whatever else is to be said of him, apprecia- 
ted her. He seems to have been the bass chord 
which the mysterious hand that played upon her 
life’s strange keys struck to bring out the melody. 
Let us not grudge him this at least—to remember 
that he did bring it out. Much in her sensitive 
self-distrust, something in her large, slow-moving 
temperament, might well have prevented her from 
the discovery of herself. Whatever else is to be 
said of this part of her experience, the fates were 
in it. 

“The moving Finger wrote, and having writ, moved 
on,” 

No half-ripened life could have given us her 
work. No solitary creature could have written 
Romola or Adam Bede. Middlemarch could not 
have sprung out of a famished heart. It needed 
a full woman’s life, rich to the beaker’s brim, 
from which to pour out for us the wine she poured. 


“The heart must be at rest,” says a French writer, 


“for the brain to be active.” 

What glory renunciation and loneliness may 
work in the human soul—and God long grant they 
may !—it is not-the glory of the great creative 
novelist. And one glory differeth from another 
glory. It was as it was, and we have George 
Eliot. With finger almost on the lip, we say 
again, Overruled! overruled ! 

To sum it up: this was a great human being. 
She thought with her heart, and she felt with her 
brains, and.both were built on the scale of heroic 
size. She had the love capacity of a hundred of 
wliat we usually call women—creatures who play 

“at the passions of life, and suppose themselves to 
have experienced tenderness. There was no more 
grimace, or vanity, or self-seeking, in her than in 
some primeval woman born before Eve, and feel- 
ing with the intense simplicity of nature. Her 
power of loving was something so great as to 
give one a sense of awe. She lavished herself on 
her friends like rivers and seas and cataracts, 
She poured herself out for them. Her sympathy 
for their needs spent her. She was torn by their 
sufferings; she was tremulous to their joy. Their 
wants impoverished her ;their blessiigs enrich- 
ed her. More than most women or men can un- 
derstand, she felt with—we may say, she felt— 
the hearts she loved. The tactual sense of her 
soul was something almost terrible to possess. 

This massive power of personal tenderness 
took on in her a wide maternal character, and 
extended, with the instinct of the artist, to be sure, 
but more with the passion of a woman, to the world 
of men and women who needed the interpreta- 
tion of a great mind acting through a great heart. 

Bacon depicts for us an old man whose coun- 
tenance “ had a look as though lie pitied men.” 
It was said once of George Eliot that she looked 
as if she “ bore the woes of half the earth.” In 
her the nerve of pity had a development which 
involves in its possessor more suffering than it is 
likely to relieve. She must have suffered. She 
is at rest. 
remember them. 

It is idle to quote too much from a book which 
is so sure as this one to be universally réad ; but 
we subjoin a few of the intensely interesting 
things with which these volumes overflow : 

“In her moral development she showed from 
the earliest years,” saya Mr. Cross, “‘ the trait that 
was most marked im her through life, namely, the 
absolute need 6f sume one person who should be 
all in all t© her, and to whom she should be all 
in alk” Very jealous in her affections, and easily 

Oved to smiles or tears, she was of a nature ca- 

- pable of the keenest enjoyment and the keenest 
suffering, knowing ‘all the wealth and all the woe’ 
of a pre-eminently exclusive disposition. She 
was affectionate, proud, and sensitive in the high- 
est degree.” 

“T was beginning,” she writes, “‘ to get used to 
the conviction that, ivy-like as Iam by nature, I 
must (as we see ivy do sometimes) shoot out into 


an isolated tree.” 


Garden, and fine horse shows. 
She taught us noble things. Let us ~~ 
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“The heart knoweth its own, whether bitter. 
ness or joy. Let us, dearest, beware how- we, 
even with good intentions, press a finger’s weight 
on the already bruised.” 

“T can not help wishing to tell you, now that 
you are in trouble and auxiety, how dear you are 
to me.” 

“Ought we not on every opportunity to seek 
to have our feelings in harmony, though not in 
union, with those who ate often richer in the 
fruits of faith, thowgh not in reason, than our- 
selves ?.... In more than one case a person’s hap- 
piness may be ruined by the confusion of ideas 
that toek the form of principles.” 

“1 can not deny that I am very happy without 
you, but perhaps I shall be happier with you, so 
do- not fail to try the experiment. .... Everybody 
I sée is very kind to me, and therefore I think 


them all very charming; and having everything — 


I want, I feel very humble and self-denying.” 
(In 1848.) ‘“Certaimly our decayed monarchs 
should be pensioned off; we should have a hos- 
pital for them, er a sort of ZoologicalgGarden, 
where these worn-out. humbugs may be preserved. 
It is but justice that we should keep them, since 


we have spoiled them for any honest trade. Let | 


them sit on soft cushions and have their dinners 
regularly, but, for Heaven’s sake, preserve me 
from sentimentalizing over a pampered old man 


when the earth has its millions of unfed souls. | 


and bodies.” 

“He would be a nice person if he had another 
soul added to the one he has by nature—the soul 
that comes by sorrow and love.” 


‘Tt is an old weakness of mine to have no faith 
‘in affection that does not express itself.” 


“The last refuge of intolerance is in not toler- 
ating the intolerant.” 

“ My own experience and development deepen 
every day my conviction that our moral progress 
mav be measured by the degree in which we sym- 


pathize with individual suffering and individual 


joy.” 
. x Byron seems to me the most vulgar-minded 
genius that ever produced an effect in literature.” 

“T have had heart-cutting experience that opin- 
vons are a poor cement between human souls ; and 
the only effect I ardently long to produce by my 
writings is that those who read them should be 
better able to imagine and to feel the pains and 
joys of those who differ from themselves in every- 
thing but the broad fact of being struggling, err- 
ing human creatures.” 

“ But I wish to protest against myself that I 
may, a8 mucli as possible, cut off the temptation 
to what I should like utterly to purify myself 
from for the few remaining years of my life—the 
disposition to dwell for a moment on the faults of 
a-friend.”....  , 

Some months after Mr. Lewes’s death she writes 
to their friend Mr. Cross : 

‘Some time, if I live, I shall be able to see you 
—perhaps sooner than any one else—but not yet. 
Life seems to get harder instead of easier.” 

Months later, still again : 

“T amin dréadful need of your counsel. Pray 
come to me.” Stuart PHEps. - 


MRS. DUDLEY. 


THE newspaper and the telegraph have. given 
ah enormous impetus to the love of notoriety by 
providing means for its satisfaction undreamed 
of by former generations. At the same time, by 
making what was formerly the talk of a single 
community the simultaneous topic of all civilized 
countries, they have carried to a perilous degree 
the excitability which often proves too méeh for 
impulsive people in exciting tines. Mrs. Dup- 
LEY, who undertook the task of avenging England 
upon O'Donovan Rossa, whom she imagined to 
be the head and front of the dynamite conspira- 
cy, probably meant to.be a benefactress of the 
species, and certainly was alive to the sensation 
whieh her act would create in two continents. 
As her antecedents come to light they indicate 
that she is the victim of an impulsive tempera- 
ment and an unbalanced mind, from which tra- 
gical deeds might be looked for when an exciting 


occasion arose, though they scarcely indicate _ 


that that occasion would@ be a public and unselfish 
quarrel. 


THE FANCIERS’ SHOW. 


Tue Fanciers’ Show at Madison Square Gar- 
den is a comprehensive exhibition: It includes 
poultry, pigeons, dogs, cats, goats, ponies, and 
other matters. There are two thousand entries, 
which come from nearly every State east of the 
Rocky Mountains. There have been dog shows 
in New Yotk before, and shows of poultry, and 
cat shows a plenty, but there has been heretofore 
no contbination of this character worthy of rec- 
ord’ Fine dog shows have been held in the 
For the exhibi- 
tion of poultry it has been customary to hire a 
vacant store in Broadway, and during many years 
cats have never been displayed in a mire ambi- 
tious way than the dime museums were able to 


afford. The large body of people who take an 


absorbing interest in an exhibition of cats has 
frequently excited the wonder of those whose at- 
tention has been casually drawn to such matters. 
The managers of Bowery museums have found 
themselves doing the honors to hundreds of fash- 
ionable people whenever they have had a cat 
show under way. Among the cats in the present 
exhibition is one without a tail, and surrounded by 
a circle of naturally tailless offspring. Of course 
there is a Sun cat, but ‘it is a humbug of such 
transparency tliat nobody will take offense at it. 
The defunct cat which was shown some years 


_ ago, and the interest in which was limited to the 
asgeveration of the owners that its hair had grown 


half an inch subsequent to the time of its demise, 
is not again on exhibition, but there is plenty to 
make up for it, 


a 
i 
3 
which she took in the great decision of heyAlfe 
was so unlike herself, so unnatural to thg’trend 
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JONAS GRAPPITT’S VALENTINE. 


(Continued from front page.) 
seer sent me away. Halfred Hernest bein’ not 
old enough to work, and—” ' 

“Oh, I begin to understand,” said the book- 
keeper. “ You are Albert Edward, perhaps.” 

“No, sir; I'm only Ennery. I was born afore 
it come to mother to name the children that way. 
I'm just Ennery Dodd. Halbert Hedward is 
next me, and sells papers, and Halice Maud and 
Halexandra is twins, and Harthur William’s got a 
bad back, and—” 

“ How old are you ” Swift asked. 

“ Eleven and a ’alf, sir.” 

“Can you write? Try. Here’sapen. Phew!” 
as-a wonderful hieroglyphic was left on the pa- 
per. “You don’t know the letters yet.” 

“ Not all of ’em, sir.” 

“ Well, now, you’ve a great deal to learn, Hen- 
ry, but—” 

“Ennery, sir,” the boy corrected him. 

“Suppose we say ‘Harry,’” Swift suggested. 
“ Now, Harry, we'll see if you can make up a 
fire, and Ili teach you about the copying-press. 
You'll have four dollars a week— But stop,” for 
the long-suffering Victoria Regina had set up a 
wail. ‘“‘ Take that article to its mother, and you 
be onxhand to-morrow morning.” 

“ Humph!” growled Mr. Jonas Grappitt, for the 
large, clumsily built old man who now entered 
was no one less than Grappitt the millionaive— 
“Humph! rs, eh ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Swift, his frank, half-jo- 
cose manner rather dashed by this great usurp- 
ing figure and the heavy unsmiling face. “No, 
sir; a boy who seems to,be decent and honest, 
so 1 engaged him for the office work.” 

“Very well. Give lim three dollars a week,” 
said Grappitt, sitting down at his desk in a small 
inner room. = 

“ The regular wages are five dollars,” answered 
Swift, “ but I offered this little fellow four. The 
family,” he added, impulsively, “are wretchedly 

r.”” 
“H’m! Then give him,” said Grappitt, delib- 
erately, as he chose a pen, “two dollars a week— 
no more.” 

The young man clinched his fine white teeth at 
Grappitt’s back, then fell to work upon his books, 
while the millionaire as assiduously scratched 
away in the inner office. 

It was after seven before there came from the 
private office a welcome stir, and the usual sum- 
mons, “ Look here !” 

“ Here,” said the old man, pointing to an array 
of papers and books, “are the accounts of the 
‘Mutual Confidence,’ which failed last week. I'm 
appointed receiver. Begin to go through these 
to-night.” 

“ It’s long after seven o’clock,” Swift ventured, 
demurring]» 

“T want some idea of the deficit by to-mor- 
row,” was the answer, as Grappitt stuck his feet 
into his overshoes. 

“This is experts’ work, sir; it doesn’t belong 
to a book-keeper’s duties.” 

“ ¥ou’ve done such work before,” was the short 
reply. 

“ Yes, a great many times,” returned Swift, with 
meaning. “ During the three vears I have been 
here, sir, I have spent half or the whole night in 
this office at least twice a week. | I think, sir, I 
get through as much as it would usually take 
several men to do.” | 

“Humph! You think so, do you %” 

“Yes, sir,” said the emplové, eivilly but firm- 
ly, “and although I don’t grudge labor, I find 
fifty dollars a month a small salary for the serv- 
ices rendered. From the promises you have 
made me I—I had hoped by this winter to be 
earning more.” 

“ Some—some other time,” mumbled Grappitt ; 
“not now. Business is very bad—can’t afford 
any new expenses. See about it.in the spring ;” 
and he hurriedly left the place. 

Allan Swift, in an excited manner, walked up 
and down the office for a while; then poked the 
fire savagely, and was about starting out for his 
dinner. But there entered a blonde young man 
with a drooping silky mustache and clad in 
spick and span garments of the latest cut. 

“ Hallo, Swift!” was his greeting. Then, glan- 
cing toward the empty inner room, he asked, 
“* How long has old Grizzly been gone ¥” 

“Your uncle went about twenty minutes ago,” 
answered Swift, who had an instinctive mistrust 
of this idle,rattle-pate nephew of Jonas Grappitt’s. 
“Ernest,” he was called—a rank. misnomer, for 
the fellow seemed to have a screw loose some- 
where in his mental machinery, and talked in the 
most empty and reckless manner even about his 
own private affairs. Unlimited belief in himself 
made him totally careless of what he said or did. 
“Jel be all right when the oldman dies,” was his 
favorite phrase. He was, however, Jonas Grap- 
pitt’s only heir, uncommonly good-looking, and 
he cut a figure in fine society—this last a fact of 
which his work-a-day uncle, with the lurking so- 
cial ambition tormenting a self-made man, was 
secretly proud. 

“ How’s business 9” asked young Grappitt. 

“Fair, I believe,” the book-keeper answered. 

“You believe? Bah! as if you didn't know / 
You’re too precious prudent, you are. Conie, you 
have your opinion of the old man as well as _I. 
Yes, by Jove! Here he’s got his commission busi- 
ness, and his stock-jobbing, and his real estate 
interests, and pays you next to nothing for con- 
ducting the whole thing—ch ? Eh 9” he repeated, 
as Swift made no reply. “Then here amI. How 
does he serve me’ Eight thousand dollars a year. 
What's that? Nothing. Why, I’m the only re- 
lation he has in the world, the only creature to 
carry down the name of Grappitt to posterity; 
and now he orders me to carry it down just in a 
way that he approves of. Wants me to marry 
Miss Robinson.’ Ever seen her? No? She's 
got goggle eyes. Noguggle eyes for Eruest—not 
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by “him” he always meant Jonas Grappitt, whose 


if he knows himself. Look at those for eyes,” 
and he took a photograph from his pocket. 
“Why, that’s Pezzicanti, the opera-singer,” 
said Swift. 
“ Yes, it is; and she’s the handsomest woman 
in the world,” answered Ernest, “and an honest 


‘woman too. The old man has forbidden me to 


marry her; but she’s as good as any Grappitt 
that ever breathed, by Jove! and a deuced sight 
better, too.” Then, after a pause, he went on: 
“Say, Swift, can’t we—can’t we—make some 
mouney—go into something together, or— Well, 
the money’s all mine when Grizzly dies, but I need 
some just now. Come, vou keep the books, and 
—and—don’t you know ?” 

“No, I don’t know,” said Swift, shortly, “and 
I'm going to dinner.” Out he went, aud par 
with young Grappitt at the door. 


II.—TRUE LOVE. 


A year had gone by, and in the shabby, parlor 
of a shabby boarding-house sat Allan Swift 
with the young girl whose name had been so oft- 
en confided to his blotter. Jessie was a modest, 
gentle little thing, with soft Brown hair and a 
pleasant face; but she was paler and thinner 
than one ought to be at twenty years old, and so 
Allan was thinking when he said to her: 

“Ah, Jessie, how I hate this old boarding- 
house! I wish I could give you a home.” 

“Never mind, dear,” she answered, but a little 
sigh escaped her. 

“We've waited three vearg, haven’t we, Jes- 
sie? A long, long time!” Then Allan sighed 
too. But in a moment he began, warmly, “ My 
darling, my sweetheart, how—” 

“Hush!” said Jessie; “ Mrs. Brown, the land- 
lady, will hear you ;” and she cast a scared look 
toward the closed folding-doors. 

“Confound Mrs. Brown!” cried Allan. But 
trying to lower his voice, “ My love,” he went on, 
“Jet us be brave; let us put our small salaries 
together and be married at once.” 

Jessie held down her head and kept silence. 

“ Ali! I see it’s too much to ask of you!” he 
exclaimed, bitterly. Then, in his impulsive way, 
he sprang up and began pacing across the hide- 
ous scrolls of the boarding-house carpet. “ What 
hope I had three years ago!” he said, “ and 
what hope even two years ago! I thought, by 
being alert to his interests and faithful to every 
trust, by never taking a holiday, by slaving away 
day and night, I could earn some recognition even 
from such an old villain as Jonas Grappitt.” 

“Can't you get another situation ?” asked Jes- 
sie, anxiously. 

“Why, then I'd have to begin all over again; 
prove to a new emplover that I’m a useful man ; 
acquaint myself with the buginess of some other 
house. But, darling, think once more. Let us 
risk marrying.” 

“And I to go on at the school, you mean ?” 
questions Jessie. 

“Yes, my poor dear, for on fifty dollars a 
month we couldn't live much better than day-la- 
borers.” 

“Oh, Allan, gladly marry you at once—s0o 
gladly—”’ 

But before she could go farther her lover had 
put his arm about her, and in that bright manner 
of his cried: “I thought you’d say so, dear; I 
believed you would. See, let us plan. I have 
six“hundred a year, you have three. Now—” 

“Ah!” sobl.ed Jessie, shrinking away from 
him, and hiding her face in her hands. “Stop! 
I've nothing. I’ve lost my place at the school. I 
couldn't bear to tell vou the dreadful news.” 

“Well, well,” returned Allan, cheerfully, 
“there are other schools.” 

“You don’t understand,” she went on, the 
tears flowing fast. “I am ill, dear Allan; I have 
a cough, vou know; and lately—oh, I’ve tried so 
hard to hide it from you!—but I’ve been grow- 
ing worse. Yesterday the principal discharged 
me as being of no further use. I’m quite broken 
down :” quite hopelessly she said it. “I can't 
work any more. I must. rest or die.” 

“My darling”’—and Allan gathered the poor 
girl to his arms—‘“ and you’ve borne so much to 
save me pain? Die! No; you shall live and be 
well. I'll make some desperate move, never fear.” 

“No, no,” she answered; “give me up, and 
find some more fortunate woman for a wife.” 

“Give you up? Never! See, see”—and he 
spoke with strength and courage—“ I'll make one 
more trial of Grappitt to-morrow. The old wretch 
must give me an answer. I won’t be put off with 
half-promises. Jessie, Jessie, I never loved you 
half so well as at this moment when you are ill 
and helpless.”’ 

Much more of true love and devotion was pour- 
ed out in whispers, to the utter confounding of 
the landlady’s listening ear. Then, at parting, 
Allan said : 

“Take courage, love. I shall have a last un- 
derstanding with Grappitt to-morrow, and then— 
I'll do something desperate to better our con- 
dition.” 

Jessie clung to him a little while and cried, 
while Mrs. Brown rattled the folding-doors in the 
impotence of her curiosity. 

As usual, Allan was at the office next morning 
by eight o'clock. The place was neat, the fire 
bright, and there ran to help him off with his 
overcoat a little chap easily recognizable as the 
English boy who had come begging for “ hoffice 
work” a yéar before. He was somewhat grown, 
to be sure, and somewhat less shabby in one of 
Allan’s: coats cut down, but here were the same 
frightened eyes, and the same fluffy blonde hair, 
the same shrinking manner. Harry looked up 
at‘the book-keeper much as a loving spaniel looks 
at its master, and said: : 

“There’s somebody waitin’ to see you, Mr. 
Swift. No, not here’—as Allan looked about the 
room. “They're waitin’ outside, just round the 
turn in the entry, for fear of meetin’—him, you 
know.” 


Harry had. picked up his h’s wonderfully, and 


o 


very name was too great a bugbear to be uttered. 

“ Well, who is it?” asked Swift. 

“It’s—it’s—” And opening the door, Harry 
softly called, “ Mother !” 

Much rustling, much shuffling, and many ejacu- 
lations were heard ; then appeared a wide-mouthed 
youllg street Arab, with a boot-black’s kit swung 
over his shoulder. 

“Hello! vour Royal Highness,” Swift hailed 
him, at which the chap griuned. Then at his 
heels appeared a girl, holding by the hand an- 
other boy, and Swift said,“ The royal family, by 
George !” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mrs. Dodd, pushing along 
more children, a youngster clinging to her neck, 
another to her skirts—*“ ves, sir; ‘ere we all are.” 

Mrs. Dodd was a large-boned person, with a 
broad, fresh-colored face. Her hair was neat, her 
voice cheerful and loud, and she repeated: “ Yes, 
sir; all of us: just nine, and me — makes ten. 
That’s Halice Maud; that’s Halfred Hernest; 
and she designated each by the poke of a finger. 
“ But this one, sir,” and She dragged forward a 
stumpy girl, and straightened her little hat with 
a jerk—* this one is your friend—your pertickeler 
friend. You know her, sir, of course.” 

“ It’s Alexandra of Walesa,” Swift guessed, wild- 
ly. 

a Oh no, sir,” and the poor woman looked bit- 
terly disappointed. “ She’s growed, but don’t you 
know your pertickeler friend, Mr. Swift ?” 

“It is,” said Swift, dramatically—* no, it isn’t 
—yes, it is—Victoria Regina.” 

At which Mrs. Dodd cried, “Deary me! of 
course you knowed her, Mr. Swift,” and looked 
the picture of a proud and happy mother. 

“Certainly. Hello!” And from the height of 
his office stool—a fastness to which he always 
retired when Mrs. Dodd paid. these visits of court- 
esy—he: tossed a five-cent bit, saying, “Catch it, 
your Majesty.” 

“Deary me!” Mrs. Dodd exclaimed. “I just 
come to thank you, sir, for gettin’ me the scrub- 
bin’ of that Wall Street buildin’. It’s only seven 
flight to do, and elegant pay. And I ’ope, sir, as 
Ennery does well, and shows himself thankful. 
I’m sorry he was a bad fist at the writing; but 
he keeps at the pot-hooks, sir. Iaren’t no judge 
myself, but I think he’s improvin’. He’s like the 
father, Ennery is, backward and fearsome like. 
Thank ’Eavens, I've got no more children like 
him. The rest favors me, leavin’ out Harthur 
William’s bad back. Ennery favors the father. 
Mv man was the fearsomest man, sir; got cut up 
in small bits, sir, just by losin’ of his ’ead when 
the wheels was goin’ round, and I always tellin’ 
him ‘ Keep your 'ead,’ say I, but—” 

“ Mother,” whispers Harry from the door where 
he was keeping watch, “somebody’s on the 
stuirs.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Dodd; and with 
a few grabs and a swoop she marshalled her 
horde, and was out of sight with them in a mo- 
ment. 

The step that came on and into the office was, 
however, not Jonas Grappitt’s, but his nephew’s. 
‘“Where’s the old man ?” he asked, as usual. 

“Not here yet,” said Swift. 

“That’s because you’re such an idiot as to do 
his work for him, and make it so easy for the old 
miser. I say, Swift, what do you think of my 
overcoat ?” 

“Stunning,” replied Swift. 

“Rather nice for morning wear, I thought. 
Goes well with this cravat.” Then he hummed 
a tune; then, slouching over to Allan’s desk, he 
leaned on it and began to speak in a low tone, 
careful that Harry should hear nothing. “TI say, 
Swift, a vear ago I spoke to you about—some- 
thing. I don’t think you quite understood me, 
and— Well, I’m going to repeat the proposition 
in plain English. The fact is, I'm in a deuc@ of 
a fix: I need monfey—lots of it. Now evervthing 
is to be mine eventually; so it’s only a matter of 
anticipating a little, and I want you to help me— 
on shares. You know where hands could be laid 
on a handsome amount of stock and bonds. We 
could convert "em into money before they’d be 
missed; then we'd be off to Europe. I'd divvy 
up even, on my word as a gentleman, That old 
chap owes us both something. I’m his next of 
kin; you’ve been his pack-horse for four years. 
What do vou say?” : 

Swift had stopped the movement of his pen 
and listened ; but at Ernest’s last word he slowly 
turned, making the young man’s eyes blink with 


the glare he shot into them, and answered, “ What. 


do I say ?—that you're an infernal scoundrel.” 

Ernest turned white, fell back a step, buttoned 
up the faultless coat, and muttered, “‘ Fool! I'll 
make you sorry for that.” Then he sauntered 
out. 
That day Grappitt never appeared until aft- 
ernoon, and he went straight to his own room. 
Work had somewhat eased up, and Swift, deep 
in thought, was at his old trick of scribbling on 
the blotter. “Jessie,” “ Jessie,” “ Jessie,” appear- 
ed over and over again ; then “ Jonas Grappitt,” in 
strong black letters; then this sum wrought over 
several times : 


Clothing and incidentals .............. 

$75 


Suddenly he threw down the pen, and went te 
his employer’s side. 

“ Mr. Grappitt,” he began, firmly, “I have to 
speak to you about a matter of my own. I am 
in great trouble. I am engaged to be married, 
as I have been for the past three vears. The 
young girl who is to become my wife is ill, has 
broken down from overwork in teaching a school. 
She is quite alone in the world, and it is both my 
duty and happiness to care for her. In short, 
we must be married at once.” 

_Not a word or glance came from Jonas Grap- 
pitt. 
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“In order to marry, I must have more salary,” 
Allan went on, desperately. “Can you advance 
me to sevénty-five dollars a month? I think I 
van earn it.” 

“No, I don’t care to consider the matter now,” 
Grappitt answered. “Times are hard, business 
dull, and—” 

“It was never better,” interrupted Swift, 
sternly. 

“It’s bad—very bad,” growled the millionaire, 
lumbering up from his chair; and ashe put on 
his coat he added: “ Perhaps in the summer, or 
next year, I can do something for you ; not now. 
By-the-way, don’t forget that second mo 
bond; look after it at once,” and he had nearly 
reached the outside door. But Swift stood direct- 
ly across fis path, and said; in an excited tone, 

“ You’ve no moral right to treat me in this way, 
Mr. Grappitt.” 

“Come, young man; none of that,” Grappitt 
answered, threateniigly. 

“I must be listened to,” Swift went on, hotly. 
“My necessity is great. I’m speaking for one 
whose life is dearer.to me than my own. I de- 
serve something at your hands, and I claim that 
you must keep the promises you have made nie.” 

“Pooh! pooh! You’ve no business getting 
married ;” and Grappitt, roughly pushing him 
aside, walked out of the office. 

With a blanched face and clinched hands young 
Swift stood quite still, looking at the closed door 
for a full minute; then he made a violent gesture 
and wheeled round. 

“ Please, sir,” spoke Harry’s voice just at -his 
elbow, “the afternoon mail has come.” 

Mechanically he took the bunch of letters to 
his degk ; but Harry, following him, held up still 
another, in a highly ornamental envelope, and 
said, “ It’s a valentine.” ’ 

“So it is,” answered Swift, absently. “ Yes, 
it’s a valentine—this is the 14th of February ;” 


‘and opening it, he found a posy of verse and a 


pasteboard Cupid. 

“Who sent it?” inquired Harry. 

“ Why, nobody can find out who sends valen- 
tines,” he answered; but he secretly kissed Jes- 
sie’s poor little love token before he put it in his 
pocket. Then, leaning his head upon his hand, 
he stood by the desk, quite absorbed in thought. 

For a long time Harry never moved, but watch- 
ed his friend’s face with anxious eyes. At last 
he asked, impulsively, “ What’s the matter, Mr. 
Swift?” 

“Oh, nothing; I—I was thinking,” Allan an- 
swered. 

“ About what ?” Harry demanded, quite forget- 
ting his usual shyness. 

“ About—about valentines, I suppose,” Swift 
answered, hurriedly. “Come, now, Harry, go file 
those bills. I've something to do.” And after 
writing for a while he went out, saying: “Shut 
up at six. Good-night.” 

Good-night, sir.” 

When Harry went home to his mother and the 
royal family, Mrs. Dodd exclaimed: “‘ Come, En- 
nery; we’ve got bacon for supper. What! no 
bacon ?”—as the boy shook his head. 

“I don’t want to eat,” said Harry; “I feel bad. 
I’m going to bed.” And upstairs he erept to 
where, at the top of the tenement-house, there 
was a closet under the skylight, in which he was 
allowed to sleep. 


IIL—A CRIME. 


The next morning, the 15th of February, will 
be remembered by a great many New-Yorkers. 
In Jonas Grappitt’s fine house the breakfast had 
been kept waiting a full hour, and the master’s 
well-known heavy footstep was not yet heard. 
At eight o’clock the butler went half-way up- 
stairs and listened: no sound. He went to Mr. 
Grappitt’s bedroom door and listened: no sound. 
He opened the door, looked in; with a hoarse 
cry came rushing down-stairs again, past the 
seared servants, and out into the streets, giving 
a wild alarm. 

No need to question. The horror in every 
face told the ghastly tale of—murder. Jonas 
Grappitt lay by his open safe and. desk, stabbed 
in a dozen places. There had been a desperate 
struggle, for chairs were overturned, papers scat- 
tered, and the clothing on the body torn and dis- 
ordered. On the desk, at which Mr. Grappitt 
had probably been sitting, lay several opened 
and unopened letters. A crowd of doctors, of 
trembling and indignant neighbors, and officers 
of the law, was soon gathered. The house was 
thoroughly examined, diagrams made, every scrap 
of paper carefully read, and one especially pre- 
served as important evidence. 


At the coroner’s inquest the first witnesses ; 


summoned were the servants of the house. An 
evening paper gave a condensed report of the 
proceedings : 


“James Jackson (colored), having been duly 
sworn, deposed : 

“«T was Mr. Grappitt’s butler. Had been in 
his employ eight years;, Last saw Mr. Grappitt 
alive at nine o’clock on the erening of February 
14. I took him the letters that were in the letter- 
box inside the front door. It was my work for 
to take the mail to him every night after the last 
delivery.’ 

“ Question. ‘Did you speak with Mr. Grappitt ?” 

“ Answer. ‘Yes, sir. I says, “ Here’s the let- 
ters, sir,” and he growls as was his way, and I 
says, “‘ Good-night, sir,” and goes,out.’ 

“Q. ‘How many letters did you bring him ?’ 

“ 4, *Mebbe a dozen, mebbe more.’ 

“ Q. ‘Would vou recognize any of them ?’ 

“ 4. ‘Oh no, sir. I didn’t look at them at all.’ 

“ Q. ‘Were they all brought by the postman ?’ 

“4. ‘No, sir. The box was inside the door, 


the mouth of it outside, and advertisements, cir-- 


culars, and such like was often put in it.’ 
“Q. ‘Did you see anybody go to Mr. Grappitt’s 
room after you left him at nine o’clock ?” 


“A. *Nobedy. but-his book-keeper; Mr.-Swift, - 


| 
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He often come to the house, mostly with accounts 

to be looked over, so I just sent him up to Mr. 

Grappitt’s room, That was about ten, or a little 
ty 

“" Q. ‘Did you hear any noise from the room 

after that ?” 

« 4, ‘No, sir; not a sound.’ 

“@Q. ‘Did you hear Mr. Swift go out ?’ 

« 4. ‘Oh no; Mr. Swift always went out very 
quiet when his business with Mr. Grappitt was 
done. I didn’t see Mr. Swift again.’ 

“ Q. ‘Did you hear the front door close ?” 

« 4, ‘No, sir. Mr. Swift never slammed the 
door, and the hinges being fust-class, it shut very 

asy.’ 
a Q. ‘Where were you all the evening ?” 

“ 4. ‘Me and the cook and Mary Kelly, the 
j,ouse-maid, was playing cards till one o'clock in 
the kitchen. We never Heard a sound in the 
house that night. But then Mr. Grappitt’s house 
was built fust-class—deadened floors and all 
that. At one o’clock we all came upstairs to the 
fourth floor, where the servants’ rooms are.’ 

“@Q. ‘What did you do on the way ?” 

“4, ‘I locked and bolted the front door.’ 

“Q. ‘And you passed Mr, Grappitt’s bedroom 
door ?” 

4. ‘Yes, sir. It was closed.’ 

“The testimony of other servants threw no fur- 
ther light on the case, until the house-maid gave 
her evidence. She deposed to having unbolted 
and unlocked the front door at six o’clock on the 
morning of February 15. ae 

“The next witness called was Allan Swift, who 
deposed : 

“4. ‘I am twenty-seven years old. During 
the four years past have been book-keeper and 
general business man for Jonas Grappitt, de- 
ceasedk’ 

“@Q. ‘Did you see deceased on the 14th of 
February 

“ 4. ‘I saw him at his office about four o'clock 
in the afternoon.’ | 

“ Q. ‘What was the nature of your conversa- 
tion with him? 

“ 4. ‘We spoke about raising my salary.’ 

“Q. *You asked to have it raised ?’ 

“ 4. ‘Yes; from fifty dollars a month to sev- 
enty-five.’ 

“Q. ‘You received fifty dollars a month for 
performing a large variety of duties ?” 

“ ‘Did the deceased grant your request 

“ 4. ‘He did not.’ 

“@. ‘Did you see him again that day ?’ 

“A. “Yes; at his house at ten that evening. 
I delivered to him a Lake Shore bond.’ 

“ @. ‘Did you again speak of your salary ?’ 

“A. *tdid.’ 

“ @. ‘Did you, at either of these interviews, 
-have high words with deceased ?’ 

“A. ‘I urged upon him merely my claims to 
his consideration.’ 

“Q. ‘And what did he say ” 

“ A. ‘That business was bad.’ 

“Q. ‘Go on. Relate what conversation vou 
had with deceased on the evening of February 14.’ 

“A. ‘It was of a purely personal character, 
and had no bearing on this case. I told Mr. 
Grappitt I would leave his employ.’ 

“@. ‘At what time did you go away from Mr. 
Grappitt’s 

“ A. ‘At about half past ten. He was sitting 
at his desk in the corner. His safe was open, 
and papers lay before him.’ 

“Q. * What did you do after you left Mr. Grap- 
pitt ?” 

“A. ‘Went home to my lodgings.’ 

“@. ‘At once?’ 

“A. ‘No; I had rather an anxious mind. 
Walked about the streets until late—don’t know 
how late—then went home.’ 

“Ernest Grappitt, nephew of | deceased, being 
sworn, deposed : 

“*T am twenty-five years old. Last saw my 
uncle alive on the 13th of February. Did not 
see-him on the 14th.’ 

“ @. ‘Where were you on the evening of the 
14th 

“A. ‘In Brooklyn, at the apartments of Mor- 
ris Vanderwater.’ 

“Q. *‘ How late did you' remain there 

“A. ‘T came at nine, and staid all night. First 
heard of my uncle’s death on February 15, at ten 
in the morning.’ 

“Mr. Morris Vanderwater testified : 

“* Ernest Grappitt came to my rooms on the 
evening of the 14th, and staid all night.’ 

‘@. ‘Did you occupy the same room,?” 

“A. ‘No; but we sat up until four o'clock, 
then he went into a room which opens directly 
—_ of mine, and I saw him undress and go to 


“Q. ‘Are you ‘sure that Mr. Grappitt was in 
your apartments all night ?’ 
“A. ‘Perfectly sure.’” 


IV.—THE LAW. 


Allan Swift’s trial followed as closely as possi- 
ble upon his arrest. Public feeling had been so 
stirred by the mysterious crime that from the 
very first day the court-room was thronged. Near 
the prisoners’ dock sat Jessie Middleton, worn 
and sad; but as Allan was led in she gave him a 
look full of courage and devotion. Not far off 
were Mrs. Dodd and all the royal family, Vic- 
toria Regina being conspicuous in a-large green 
worsted hood. The good woman lifted the end 
of her shawl and waved it at the prisoner, as who 
say, We’re friends, and I’m not ashamed 
of 

By Jonas Grappitt’s will his nephew had in- 
herited all of the vast fortune, under the sole 
condition that he be married to no woman of for- 
eign birth; and in case he should contract such 
an alliance, the legatee was to forfeit everything 
except a moderate annuity. 

“That, of course, disposes of the Pezzicanti 
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matter,” said the District Attorney, gossiping 
with the Judge; “ for that charming woman isu’t 
to be trifled with.” 

Though the will had not gone to probate yet, 
men who had spoken of Ermest Grappitt as the 
“biggest fool on two legs” already listened with 
patience to his insensate gabble. He appeared 
in court witb his friend Mr. Vanderwater, both 
men being “ horribly well dressed,” and inclined 
to swagger about a good deal. 

Swift kept an erect bearing, and showed a de- 
termination to conquer any display of emotion. 
Handsome, well-formed young fellow as he was, 
a shabby gray office suit, very worn about the 
right sleeve, gave him a needy look that, in the 
light of certain theories about the crime, went 
much against him. 

As a witness for the prosecution the butler 
gave his testimony exactly as at the inquest, and 
then Mr. Ernest Grappitt was called to the stand. 

“] know the prisoner; have known him four 
years.” 

The next question was, “Have you observed 
in him evidence of a violent or hasty temper ?” 

“ Very decided evidence. I have seen him vio- 
lently angry. Yes, I should call him a man who 
would deal a blow in sudden rage.” 

All Grappitt’s testimony was most damaging 
to the prisoner, and his last statement made a 
strong impression upon both jurors and specta- 
tors 


“*T have here,” said the District Attorney, “ ex- 
hibit 1—a letter or paper found open on Mr. 
Grappitt’s desk. It reads: ‘Jonas Grappitt, you 
are a cold-blooded villain. Somebody ought to 
kill you.’ It is unsigned, dated February 14.” 
Then, handing it to the witness, he asked, “‘ Do 
you recognize that handwriting ?” 

Ernest looked at the paper carefully, and re- 
plied: “Ido. It is the writing of Allan Swift, 
the prisoner.” 

At the cross-examination of Ernest Grappitt, 
Mr. Carter, a rising lawyer, appointed for the de- 
fense, asked him: 

““On what occasion did you see the prisoner 
angry ?” 

““On many occasions.” 

‘“‘ Did vou ever make the prisoner a proposition 
to commit a robbery upon your uncle ?” 

“ Never,” was the answer. 

“On the evening of February 14, when you 
were with Mr. Vanderwater at his rooms, what 
other persons were present ?” 

“ When I’m visiting,” said Ernest Grappitt, im- 
pudently, “I don’t spy about to see who goes in 
and out of my friends house. It’s to be hoped 
I'm a gentleman. 

“Tt’s to be hoped you are,” Carter retorted, 
rashly, and the prosecution appealed to the court 
for protection of its witness. But it being Car- 
ter’s aim to break down the alleged alibi, he de- 
manded, persistently, “ What other persons were 

resent ?” 

** No others,” was the final answer. 

Two experts, after undergoing a tedious exam- 
ination, explained to the court their methods of 
judging handwriting. They had a pile of Swift's 
account-books and letters and a bescribbled blot- 
ter found on his desk. They pointed out that 
the word “ Grappitt” was exactly the same as in 
the exhibit, the « in “ Jonas” like the s in “ Jes- 
sie.” The writing was not a forgery. 

The janitor of the office building considered 
Swift a hasty person. Had been spoken to sharp- 
ly by him about keeping the stairs clean. 

“No wonder,” said Mrs. Dodd, quite audibly ; 
“them stairs was kept disgraceful.” 

Mrs. Brown, Jessie’s landlady, being sworn, and 
asked to rehearse the conversation she lad over- 
heard on the evening of February 13, said: “I 
heard the prisoner call Mr. Jonas Grappitt an 
‘old villain.’ Then he said, ‘He drives me as if 
I were a machine’; and twice he declared, * To- 
morrow I shall do something desperate.’”’ 

When Jessie Middleton was called to the stand 
there went through the court a thrill of sympa- 
thy. 

The first question was, “ Were you engaged to 
be married to the prisoner ?” 

“‘T am engaged to be married to him,” she re- 
plied, and even the lawyers looked on her kindly. 

“Is this like the writing of Allan Swift?” and 
she was handed the fatal mysterious lines. 

“Oh yes, somewhat, of course,” she said ; “ but 
Allan didn’t write it; he—” 

“Merely. answer the questions,” the District 
Attorney admonished her. “Can you swear the 
writing is not his ?” 

With hesitation she began: “ No—no, sir, I 
can’t ewear it is not; but—” 

“That will do; the witness is dismissed ;”’ and 
poor Jessie, innocent of the sharp ways of the 
law, can not deliver the little plea for Allan with 
which she hoped to turn the tide of opinion. 

The prosecution rested, and the defense opened. 
Verv hotly and verv unhappily Mr. Carter, Swift’s 
counsel, sprang to his feet and said: “I will pro- 
ceed to show, first, that Ernest Grappitt does not 
give a satisfactory account of himself on the 
evening of the murder; second, that exhibit 1, 
the anonymous lines, is a forgery of my client's 
hand.” 

Mr. Carter was reminded that Swift was on 
trial, not Grappitt, and he was rebuked by the* 
Court. 

A man-servant from the house in which Mr. 
Vanderwater had his apartments testified that a 
carriage came to the door at about 11 o’clock 
on the evening of February 14. He saw nobody, 
but heard footateps entering Mr. Vanderwater’s 
rooms. 

Tliis was the strongest witness. The rest of 
the testimony was merely a8 to the prisoner’s up- 
right character. 

The name “ Henry Dodd” was pronounced, and 
an officer led to the stand an abject, trembling 
boy whose pinched face seemed hardly big enough. 
to hold his great eyes. All the result of a year’s 
civilization had fallen away from him. He was 


the same forlorn creature who had wandered 
through the streets of New York reviled an 
helpless. 

“Ennery,” admonished Mrs. Dodd, “don’t you 
be fearsome. Speak up.” . 

But Harry heard nothing; he only¥ gripped his 
hat, then, letting that fall, gripped both sides of 
the chair. They administered the oath, and Car- 
ter said, encouragingly, “‘Come, now, Henry 
Dodd, pay attention ;” and the young man for the 
prosecution, before he could be called to order, 
had asked, with derision : 

“Is this what the defense calls a witness ¥” 

“ How old are you 2” asked the lawyer. 

“Twelve and a half,” came in a whisper. 

“Do you know what an oath is ?” 

“ Ye—yes, sir,” and the kindly policeman 
grabbed his arm and set him more solidly on the 
chair. 

““Have you been employed in Mr. Grappitt’s 
office with the prisoner for the past year ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Has he ever been cross, violent, unreasonable 
to you ?” 

‘“* N—no, sir,” Harry shivered out. 

“Do you recognize that as Swift’s writing ?”’ 
and the witness was given the exhibit. ; 

He grasped the paper with both shaking hands, 
gave it a half glance, and answered, ‘‘ N—no, sir ; 
it isn’t his writin’.” 

This capable witness was then cross-examined. 

“Now,” said the District Attorney, “how do 
you know that isn’t the prisoner’s writing ?” 

"Cause —’cause — it — isn’t,” was the barely 
audible answer; then the small face gre€ livid, 
and the paper went fluttering to the floor. The 
lawyers noddedat the officer, and that function- 
ary took Henry Dodd, as it were, between a fin- 
ger and thumb of the left hand, and set him 
down in the fresh air outside the court-room 


door. 


V.—THE VERDICT. 


The last day of the trial opened with a sur- 
prise. After a legal flourish of trumpets, the 
prosecution announced that it was about to pro- 
duce further evidence. The gallant District At- 
torney assumed an Apollo attitude, and there 
sailed up to the witnéss stand a very beautiful 
woman. She had glorious eyes, an olive skin, 
and was superbly dressed. People stood on 
benches to get a better view, and they said to one 
another, “ Pezzicanti, the singer.” 

With a strong foreign accent, she testified : 
“Tam known as Teresa Pezzicanti. Twenty-four 
years old. Italian by birth.” 

Question, suavely put by the District Attorney : 
“Did you see Mr. Ernest Grappitt on the 14th of 
February ?” 

“‘Yes; I met him at the rooms of Morris Van- 
derwater at about eleven in the evening, and I 
left him at three in the morning.” 

Great sensation in court, then breathless si- 
lence for the next question. “‘ Were you alone 
with him?” 

“No” (with dignity); “Mr. Vanderwater was 
present all the time, and also the Reverend Father 
Vannini, who at one v’clock married me to Mr. 
Ernest Grappitt.” 

A still greater sensation, and the unhappy 
brid n savagely whispers to a legal friend. 
The legal friend disclaims all knowledge of this 
new move, and the District Attorney smiles g:im- 
ly, and whispers to his colleague: “ This leaves 
the defense not a leg to stand on. It serves 
justice in another direction, too, This is the for- 
bidden foreign wife. That fellow doesn’t get his 
uncle’s money.” Then he continues the case. 

“ Was vour marriage to be kept secret ?” 

“ Ah! I was what vou call deceived—sheated,” 
answers the witness, indignantly. “ Ernest Grap- 
pitt implore me to marry him; then in two day 
he will tell his uncle, and the uncle will pay to 
him much money inherited from the mother. 
That, he say, is the law. So I marry him after 
the opera; then, with Father Vannini and Mr. 
Vanderwater, we have a leetle supper and a leetle 
conversation, and I go home, conducted by Father 
Vannini, at three in the morning.” 

“ You consented to keep the marriage secret ?” 

“ Two days; 10 more,” answered the diva, rais- 
ing a finger to emphasize the words. “Then 
Ernest promise to claim me before the wor-rid. 
But now he find his fortune ‘depend that he has 
not a foreign wife, and he ask me—me” (and she 
strikes with the daintily gloved finger the region 
of her heart) “‘to allow the wor-rld to believe I 
am not lawfully married. Money from his mo- 
ther there is not. That was ove dr-readful lie. 
No; Teresa Pezzicanti is artiste” (this with a regal 
sweep of her hand); “such degr-r-raded woman 
she is not!” 

Nobody envied Mr. Ernest the dagger glance 
his legal wife threw upon him. Presently the 
lovely Pezzicanti gave place to an aged priest, 
who testified to having performed the ceremony, 
and then with great dignity he escorted the in- 
jured lady from the court. : 

The prosecution proceeded forthwith to the 
summing up, which, in brief, was this: 

“The defense has made a dastardly attempt 
to involve in this revolting crime a gentleman of 
fear kin to the deceased—an attempt just signal- 
ly frustrated. This murder had not been com- 
mitted for plunder. Who had expressed bitter 
and revengeful feelings toward the deceased ? who 
had used violent language in regard to him the 
very night before the crime? The prisoner at 
the bar. Who had been in company with Mr. 
Grappitt within the very hour the deed was done? 
The prisoner at the bar. The cowardly threat 
that was found lying close by the murdered man 
—by whom, as shown by competent experts and 
many witnesses—by whom was it written? By 
the prisoner at the bar. This bit of paper, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, is a most damning evidence, 
and one which you can not fail to consider as the 
link connecting the intention with the deed. ‘Jo- 
nas Grappitt, you are a culd-bloodeg villain. 
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Somehody onght to kill vou.’ A plain threat ; and 


what does it mean? Murder!” 

The prisoner outwardly was the calmest per- 
son in the court-room. Once, in the very height 
of the invective, his eyes met Jessie’s steadfast 
ones. She smiled at him courageously, and for 
a moment those two lovers were on some blessed 
island around which the howling seas might rage 
in vain. 

Mrs. Dodd rocked to and fro in her grief, while 
from time to time she seized Victoria Regina’s 
arm with the admonition: “Shake your ’and at 
deary. We're his friends.” 

At last the eloquent gentleman reathed his 
peroration. Carried away by the sonorous ring 
of his own voice, he flung out his arms and said : 
“Gentlemen of the jury, if ever black guilt dwelt 
in blacker heart, you must find. it here,” and he 
pointed a finger of doom at Allan Swift. “If 
ever the mark of Cain branded a human counte- 
nance, I see it” (then an oratorical pause, through 


which the listeners held their breath to the sus- . 


pended climax) “ there—on the forehead of the 
prisoner at. the bar!” 

An ominous silence fell, & silence that Jessie 
could interpret like speech, a silence that told 
her that in all this crowd of human creatures, 
born to love and suffer and sin, there was no 
such thing as enlightened mercy—only a blind 


lust for something like a blood atonement. With ¢ 


a woman’s intuition she looked at the jurors one 
by one, and when they turned their eyes away, 
that pity should not sway justice, Jessie secretly 
clasped her hands, shut herself out from the cru-; 
elties of human judgment, and: took poor Allan 
Swift’s case to a highet tribunal. 

At last Carter (for the defense) had risen. 
“(yentlemen of the jury,” he began, then paused. 
Some one pushed through the crowd, and gave 
him a letter. 
asked and obtained a re-opening of the case. He 
had procured additional and important testimony. 

There appeared on the stand a fresh witness ; 
yet—yes, certainly there was a familiar look about 
that worn jacket, that flaffy blonde hair; and Mrs. 
Dodd cried out, in wild surprise, “ Why, Ennery— 
it’s my Ennery!” Otherwise there was nothing 
here of the trembling, pale-faced child known as 
Harry Dodd. Erect, firm, with a bright color 
burning in his cheeks, he t6vk the oath and calm- 


ly faced the lawyer. | . 
“Henry Dodd,” said Mr. Carter, sending him ~ 


the now famous anonymous letter, “‘do vou know 
who wrote that ?” 

“Yes, sir,” came the answer, in a clear treble 
that could be heard in every corner. “J wrote it 
myself.” 

The boy turned his eyes full on Allan Swift. 
And if ever a brave soul shone out straight 
through a poor weak face and transfigured it, if 
ever love visibly conquered fear, then such a mir- 
acle was wrought before the jury that day. 

“Tell us why you wrete it,” said Carter. 

“‘ Because I hated Mr. Grappitt; he was so cruel 
and mean. On the 14th of February he treated 
Mr. Swift very bad, and I thought I'd send him a 
valentine.” 

“A valentine ?” 

“Yes, sar; this is a valentine. Mr. Swift had 
just got one from Miss Jessie, and that made me 
think of it. I found these words in a story-book 
called Jack, the Prairie Wolf. I copied ’em ex- 
act, and ran up to Mr. Grappitt’s and dropped 
the paper into his letter-box.” . 

“You did the writing ?” | 

“Yes, sir. I'd been tryin’ to learn ever since 
I come to the office. I begun with pot-hooks ; 
then I used to copy every scrap of Mr. Swift's 
writin’ I could find—his blotters were full of 
words and letters. I was ashamed to let him see 


' what I'd done, thinkin’ it wasn’t good enough. 


I didn’t know I wrote exactly like him.” 

“ Can you write now, in court, in the same way ?” 

“Yes; give me pen and paper.”” And in a few 
moments two—three—four reproductions of “ Jo- 
nas Grappitt, you are a cold-blooded villain,” were 
in circulation among the jurymén and lawyers. 

“Why didn’t you make this confession be- 
fore?” 

“Twas afraid; but now I ain’t afraid. I put 
that valentine into Mr. Grappitt’s box; then I 
come home and went to bed in a closet under the 
skylight; but nobody wasn’t there with me, so 
I can’t prove that. I know,” he ended, clearly 
and bravely, “that the man who wrote the valen- 
tine has got to be hung—evervbody siys se; then 
the man to hang is me.” . 

“Good gracious shrieked a female voice, and 
with one rush Mrs. Dodd had reached the boy, 
turned up his sleeves, shaken his slender wrists 
in the face of the court—“ gracious ! them 
chicken claws couldn’t ha’ killed big Jonas Grap- 
pitt.” | 

Two stalwart officers seized Mrs. Dodd, and 
still yelling “ Ennery! oh, my Ennery!” she. was 
carried out by main force. 

Of course there. followed confusion, laughter, 
objections by the prosecution, and an interchange 
of lawyers’ insults; but the dignity of American 


Carefully he read it, and at once | 


courts is long-suffering and not tender. "| 


The chain of events had lost a link; con- 
viction upon “ circumstantial evidence” had re- 
ceived, from the reasoning of an ignorant child, 
such a rebuke as might shame all forensic elo- 
quence. 

The twelve good men and true returned sharp- 
ly the verdict, “ Not guilty.” 


The mystery of the Grappitt case was after- 


ward cleared up by the confession of a condemned — 


criminal. He had come for robbery, taken fright, 
and fled in a panic. 


There’s a rich firm in this city known as 
“Swift & Dodd.” They. are architects. Swift 
is the driving business man, while the designs are 
made by Dodd, who has the eye fur form, tle 
skillful, steady, artist hand. | 

Fanny Foster Ciark. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE EMERGENCY FUND GETTING A DOSE OF HIS OWN MEDICINE. 


THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Tue impulse to athletic sports is one of the most remarkable 
and important of “English traits,” though Emerson round very 
little in his summary of those traits to say about it. In fact, 
“sport”? occupies a segment in the round of activities prescribed 
by custom to an English gentleman, of mature ag well as of imma- 
ture years, which is incomprehensible to other people, and which 
— French observers in particular with incredulous astonish- 
: If the recent American development of athletics be a phase of 

Anglomania,” it is’ about the most rational mode which Anglo- 
mania has assumed. Surprising as have been some of the feats of 
American amateurs in athletics, they have been, as the Saturday 
Review pointed out not long ago, the work of a body of athletics 
not to be compared in number with those of England. Their 
number is likely, however, to be greatly increased by the build- 
ing of such a palace as that which was opened last week for the 
use of the New York Athletic Club. , 

Perhaps it is not necessary that a gymnasium should be beauti- 
ful. The most tremendous running and walking that have ever 
been done have been done in Madison Square Garden, which is not 
handsome at all. Given a brass band, a vociferous multitude, and 


somebody to push him close, and the best work of the athlete is apt 
to be brought out, no matter what the style of architecture by which 
he is encompassed. But fine surroundings will not do an athlete 
any harm, and, as Emerson says, “ beauty is its own excuse for 
being,” and so it may show itself just as reasonably in a gymnasium 
as in a flower. 

The new building of the New York Athletic Club is the first of 
its kind in this city, unless, by stretching a point, the Racquet Club 
may be so called. Mr. Wittiam Brakis, the Harvard oarsman and 
the well-known authority in athletic matters, has already written 
concerning it in these columns, and we have printed a picture of 
its exterior. The illustrations in this number deal with parts of 
its handsome interior. 

Of course it would be misleading to speak of this building as a 
gymnasium simply; it is a full-fledged club-house. It stands on 
the southwest corner of Sixth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. It 
extends seventy-five feet on the avenue, and ninety-five on Fifty- 
fifth Street, is four stories high, and is built in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance. The material is Collaberg brick, with terra- 


cotta trimmings. 
contains six bowling-alleys and a rifle-range. In 


The basement 
the first story there are facilities for Turkish and Russian bathing, 
and g swimming bath sixty-six feet long and twenty-five wide. 


The second story contains a reception hall, parlor, reading-room, 
billiard-rooms (public and and a On third 
floor are a thousand lockers, a lavatory, douche-room, reception- 
room, and sparring-room. The entire area of the fourth floor is oc- 
cupied by the gymnasium. It is twenty-two feet from floor to 
ceiling, light, and airy. Around this hall, twelve feet from the 
floor, runs a track for the use of.runners, Twenty-two laps of it 
make a mile. | 
_ The cost of the building was $250,000. The club is in a flourish- 
ing condition, with fifteen. hundred members and three hundred. 
more waiting anxiously to get in. The initiation fee is fifty dol- 
lars, and the annual dues thirty dollars. Mr. Wittiam R. Teavers: 
is President. 

en years ago the spot on which this building stands w i 
of solid rock. The blasters had long and tediegs work on dhewed 
of enough of it to afford room for the foundation. When they left 
off their labors there was rock there still; so the new club-house 
has a solid setting, and as the structure itself is most solidly built, 
the young gentlemen who are the members now, and their suc- 
cessors for a hundred years to come, ought to disport themselves 
in it as lustily as they please without fear that it will ever come 
tumbling about their ears; and even dynamiters must respect the 
scene of pleasures so harmless and so wholesome. 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tuere's a disturbance in Vienna because the 
newspapers refuse to print the proceedings of 
the Reichsrath. A deputy offended the report- 
ers by a proposal to exclude them from the Cham- 
ber, saving that they lounged about the corridors 
and wrote lies about the proceedings. The re- 
porters demanded an apology, and the President 
of the Reiclhsrath made one, but it was not con- 
sidered adequate, and the Reichsrath S per- 
mitted to lapse into a state of most ufidesired 
and irritating secrecy—not irritating to the. pub- 
lic especially, for they find plenty else in the 
newspapers to interest them, and are rather 
pleased with the humor of the situation; but 
extremely irritating to the Reichsrath, which does 
not like to be restricted to uttering itself to no- 
body in particular.” There is talk of reprisal by 
withdrawing government advertising from the 
newspapers, and by establishing a more rigorous 
censorship of the press. The papers print such 
remonstrances of indignant members as are paid 
for at the regular advertising rates. 


There is a similar row in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. The proceedings of the Legislature there 
are not printed, because of the omission of the 
usual appropriation to buy twenty copies of each 
newspaper — town for each member. The 
legislators miss the reports, and still more the 
complimentary notices of individuals with which 
it has been customary to accompany them. The 
Arkansas newspapers, when they made their 


_move, knew nothing of the action of the news- 


papers in Vienna. But one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin. 


A dog in Inverness was accustomed to go about 
the streets with a tin 6x fastened to his collar. 
The box had a slit in it for the passage of money, 
and a placard, attached also to the collar, an- 
nounced to the public that the dog was a collect- 
or for a certain charitable institution. M. Fon- 
taine,a professor at the Lycée in Versailles, met 
the dog, and attempted to drop a penny intoe the 
box; but the dog covered the slit with his nose, 
and securing the penny between his paws, trotted 
into a neighboring bake-shop, where he ex- 
ehanged the penny fur a cake, which he devour- 
ed. This being reported, the dog was watched, 
and there existing no doubt that he made a prac- 
tice of thus diverting the contributions intended 
for others, he was sent to Canada, where he finds 
himself in beggarly circumstances, having invest- 
ed his entire peculations in cakes, which are the 
reverse of a durable provision. : 


In Philadelphia, where there is naught to dis- 
tract the nerves, unless a great quiet distracts 
them, the people grow to an exceeding age: In 
the last year, among those who died there, 914 
were octogenarians, of whom 376 were men and 
538 women. Of those who reached the age of 
ninety years, nearly two-thirds were women, and of 
the ten centenarians, the women numbered eight. 
Those who died having achieved the age of one 
hundred years were, Rebecca Evans, aged 110; 
Martha Evans, aged 100; Martha Middleton, 
‘aged 103; Susanna Coyle, aged 104; Richard 
Rice, aged 110; Sarah Baumgard, aged 100; 
Charlotte Forten, aged 100; William Meyers, aged 
102; Chloe Lioyd, aged 105; Hester Swith, aged 
109; and Maud Smulling, aged 115. 


A conscientious tramp in Waverly, in this 
State, having succeeded in borrowing an axe, 
proceeded to a neighboring stump and chopped 
off the middle finger of each of his hands, say- 
ing that they were too long, and caused him to 
steal. Notwithstanding this friendly demonstra- 
tion toward the public, he was sent to the peniten- 
tiary under the Tramp Act. 


A correspondent says that “ Methuselah him- 
self would have felt a thrill that would have sent 
a quiver of delight through his old frame, worn 
out by his 969 years,” if he could have slid down- 
hill at Montreal on a toboggan. 


The Evening Post says that the Wagner feel- 
ing is spreading to remote quarters, because on 


~a bridge in Pike County, Pennsylvania, there is a 


sign, Walk ure Horses.” 


In this time of adulation of the auger that 
can bore square holes, let us remember that the 
auger which bores round holes is much more 
suitable for the manufacture of ladders, and also 
that the round hole occupies as large a place as 
the square hole in the eve of art. 


While Philadelphia announces, as quite in the 
natural order of things, the deaths of her cen- 
tenarians at the rate of ten a year, the Leipziger 
Tageblatt comments with unconcealed wonder 
upon the demise of one farmer near Zerbat, in 
Saxony, upon the last day of 1884, at the age of 
109. He left behind him five children, twenty- 
seven grandchildren, and forty-five great-grand- 
children. 


Snapping-turtles and mud-turtles are made to 
fight in China, as bull-dogs are here. Thev are 
regularby trained, a correspondent says, being fed 
for six months on raw meat and a drug which 
makes them bellicose, and then teased into a state 
of extreme fury. In this condition two of them 
are put into a ring, and they fight always to the 

A throat hold means victory, but the legs 
are the first points of attack, and often both tur- 
tles will lose a fore-leg in the beginning of the 
fight. The battles last from one to ten hours. 


Tastes in typography run sometimes very queer- 
ly. A Washington newspaper dislikes capita! 
letters, and excludes them from all sorts of places 
which they have been accustomed to frequent. 


The house of representatives looks ordinary, and | 
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would almost be passed by as a stranger, shorn 
thus of the majesty of its usual initials. It is to 
be hoped that no Boston newspaper will seize 
upon the idea in an ungenerous spirit, and go to 
printing things about london, paris, and new 
york. 


A well-known collector of orchids, not far from 
this city, recently received the following letter 
from a Western Granger: “i Here you have a big 
Lot of Orchids. Plees send me a price List of 
yure Best Orchids. i Want about a hunderd good 
trees manely Spits an Bergs and Northern Spis. 
Also du yu pay The frate on the Orchids you 
send. I doo Not pay enny frate as I am a Nanti 
Monop Polist. Ansér at wonce.” 


A paragraph in this column two weeks ago 
spoke of a kernel of wheat in San Francisco thut 
produced 860 kernels. Mr. C. W. Redfern, of 
Whitehall, Michigan, writes that he has a clump 
of fifty-five stalks which sprang from a single 
kernel, and the heads of which average thirty 
kernels each. 


An English policeman arrested a man who was 
climbing a lamp-post for the avowed purpose of 
getting a drink. It was found on searching him 
that he was very handsomely tattooed from neck 
to heels, among his decorations being a ship, a 
house, pigeons, an anchor, a hay - stack, fishes, 
trees, a man driving sheep, a pig, the union jack, 
the Prince of Wales, a Highland girl dancing, a 
Highland soldier, another soldier, tlags and bayo- 
nets, a drum and sticks, a pile of shot, several 
guns, pipes, a jug and glasses, an ensign, sailors, 
a cross, a fish, a woman waving a flag, and nu- 
merous inscriptions, including the name “ Char- 
lotte” in capital letters. In default of seven shil- 
lings he was sentericed to hard labor for seven 
days, the’ magistrate making no question as to 
the justice of taxing works of art. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 

Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: “ It proves eatis- 
factory a8 a nerve tonic; also, in dyspeptic conditions 
of the stomach, with general debility, such as we find 
in overworked females, with nervous headache and 


its accompaniments.” Adv.) 


TO GET RID OF MISERY. 

Wuart is the.use of suffering from dyspepsia, ner- 
vous prostration, or debility, when Brown's Iron Bit- 
ters will tone ‘you up and cast these horrors out? 
There is joy in every bottle of this valuable tonic. It 
makes bad blood good, and bids dismal people be 
cheerful. It brings good cheer to the dinner-table, 
and makes the family happy. It drives away the 
bines, and helps you to enjoy a hearty laugh. And 
all the respectable druggists keep it.—[{Adv.)} 


Couns, fevers, and inflammations broken up by 
Ds. Pierce's Extract of Smart-Weed.—{ Adv.) 


THE CONTINUATION OF A COUGH 
For,any length of time canses irritation of the Lan 
or some chronig Throat Disease. /irown'’s Bronch 
Troches”’ are an effectual Cough Remedy,and give quick 
relief. Price 25 cents. . Sold only in boxes.—[{Ado.]} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soethesr the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adp.]} 


Aneostura Bitrees, the world-renowned appetizer 
and invigorator, Used now over the whole Civilized 
world. 7 it, but beware of imitations. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manufact- 
ured by Dr. J. G. B. Ssraxet & Sons.—[Adv.} 


Best quality Alfska Seal - skin ponent, English 
dressed, newest styles, prices marked down. C.C. 
103 Prince St. Send for Price-List. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Wensiow's Sootume should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
\ 3 well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


LOVERS OF MUSIC 


By sending $2.00 to the NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., 0 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, will re- 
ceive a superb and handsomely bound Music Folio, 
containing 250 full-quarto-size pages of Choice Inetru- 
mental and ratic Music, Songs, Dances, &c., and 
will also receive each month, by mail, for one year, 
copies of all the Elegant, New, and Popular Sheet 
Music as published by them. 


and 
Price Listend Agent's Canvassing Outs 
for li$Scts. SNOW & co., Conn, 


CAUTION !—Some deslers recommend inferior 
goods in order to make a larger profit. This is the 
original $38 Shoe. Beware of imitations which ac- 
knowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
upon the reputation of the original. ou cannot 
be sure of getting the genuine article unless you are 
careful to examine and see that this stamp #ppears 
plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


This Shoe for Gentlemen is made 
of Finest Tannery Caif Skin, stitched 
with heavy Silk Machine Twist, and 
is unequalled in Durability, Com- 
_ and Appearance, It ia made 

n varions widths to fit any 

It is made with either 
vad Or narrow toea 

Made in styles shown 

in cut, 

also in 


foot. 


The qual- 
ity ofthis 
Shoe has won for it so high a ae in public estima- 
tion that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 
Wherever you live, this Shoe is within your reach. 
Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply you 
with a good fit, send your address on postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 42 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST 


boon ever bestowed upon man is perfect 
health, and the true way to iusure health 
is to purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, 34 Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: “‘ Every 
winter and spring my family, including 
myself, use several bottles of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Experience has convinced me 
that, as a powerful 


Blood 


purifier, it is very much superior to any 
other preparation of Sarsaparilla. All 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- 
dencies, and especially delicate children, 
* are sure to be greatly benefited by its 
use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, Iowa, writes: 
“For years I was troubled with Scroft- 
lous complaints. I tried several different 
preparations, which did me little, if any, 
good. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla effected a complete cure. It is my 
opinion thet this medicine is the best 


blood 
Purifier 

of the day.” C.E.Upton, Nashua, N.H., 
writes: “For a number of years I 
was troubled with a humor in my eyes, 
and unable to obtain relief until I com- 
menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
taken several bottles, am greatly bene- 
fited, and believe it to be the best of blood 
purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey 
Co., Dakota, writes: ‘I have been an 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 
past three years. Six months ago I began 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It has effected an entire cure, and I am 
now as well as ever.” 


BUTTON 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. S. A. 


a 


son as withtwo The ngs 
lengihen and accord t 
abe tems othe weight they 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation 

loss of appetite, bile, | 

ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 


rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rne Rambutean, Paria 
Sold by all Druygiets. 
uen pargat ver, — 


bie to take, and never uces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or re. 


50 eng | new 1885 Chromo Cards, or 12 Hidden 
Name, 10 / Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. 
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FEBRUARY 


LIST NEW 


I. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, Related in her 
Journals. Arranged and Edited by cor ene 
J.W. Cross. Portraits and Illustrations. In Three 
Volumes. pp. 1088, 12mo, Cloth, $8.75. 
with “‘ Harper’s Library Edition” of 
Works.) 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH RA. 
TURE. Containing Ontlines of the 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States 
of America ith Historical, Scientific, and Art 
Notes, Di me, &c. By Mavupe Guerre Pitt.- 
rps. Tiinstrated. In Two Volumes.. Vol. L, pp. xx., 
582. Vol. vi., 570, Crown 8vo, $2.00 
per volume. e volumes sold separately. ~~ 


III, 

HERODOTUS. Books VI. and VII. With a Life of 
Herodotus, an Epitome of his History, a Summary 
of the Dialect, aud Explanatory Notes. By Avaustus 
C. Meratam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College, New York. (In “ Glass- 
ical ~< for Schools and Colleges.” Under the 
Editorial Supervision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) pp. xxx., 
870. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


IV. 

“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S WORKS. Edited by W. J. Rourke. I: 
2) volumes. [llustrated. 16mo, Gilt Tops and Un- 
Sheets, $27.00; Cloth, $30.00; Half Culf, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH. A Sketch of the Life and Times of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith (M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, 
and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul'’=). Based on 
Family Documents and the Recollections of Per- 
sonal Friends. By Srvart J. Rem. With Steel- 
Plate Portrait, Namerons Illustrations, and Auto- 
graph Letter. pp. xx., 410. 8vo, Extra Cluth, $3.00. 


VL 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By 
Justin MoCartuy, M.P., Author of “A History of 


Our Own Times,” &c. pp. iv., 322. Vol. 1. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. (To be completed in Two Volumes.) 
VII. 


: Her Love-Affairs and 
Author of 
Princess of Thule,” **The 
Illustrated 


ITH 
Other Adventures. B 
“Shandon Bells,” “ 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c. 
E. A. Aupry. vi., 892. 12%mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
(Uniform with “Harper's Library Edition” of 
William Black’s Novels.) 


VIII. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James 
Payrn, Author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” * By 
ye &c. With Portrait. pp. 206. 12mo, Cloth, 


IX. 


| CUSTOM AND MYTH. Stodies of Early Usage and 


Belief. By Anvrew Lane, M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Illustrated. pp. viii., 312. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. ‘ 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. By 
Samoxt Sutures, Author of “ Self-Help,” “The Hn- 
guevots,” “Character,” “James Nasmyth,” &c. 
pp. vi., 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

XL 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Crarx Rosset, Au- 
thor of Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. pp. 476. 
16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents. 

XII. 

THE LOST CITY. By Davin 176. 16mo 

Cloth, $1.00, (In “ Harper’s Young Peuple Series.”) 

MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. ‘Fifty 
Years of London Life. By Epmunp Yarxs, Author 
of “Black Sheep,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &. With 
Portrait. pp. xvill., 444. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

XIV. 
SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. A Centennial! Biogra- 
hy. With Selections from Letters and Journals. 
y With Portraits and Illustrations, 
pp. xiv., 254. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


XV. 

MADAM. By Mra. O.iruant, Auther of “The La- 
dies Lindores,” “ For Love and Life,” “ The Prim- 
rose Path,” &c. pp. 478. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents. 

XVL. 

COLERIDGE. ByH.D. Trait. pp. x., 200. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The latest volume ixsued in the 
“ English Men of Letters.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS: 


Lealie Stephen. | Brmow............. John Nichol. 
GIBBON... J.C. Morison, Looxs........... Thomas Fowler. 
R.H. Huttee. F. Myers. 
SHELLEY. .....--+ J.A.Symonds. Daypgr..........- G. Saintsbury. 
HUM... T.H. Huxley. Lanpom........... Sidney Colvin 
William Black. De David Masson 


. Dowden. 
JA. Froude. ADDIBON........ 
Goldwin Smith. Bacon....... .... R, W. Church 
Leslie Stephen. .H. D. Traill. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUERS. 
oTs. 


433. The Talk of the Town. By*James Payn...... 20 
435. Madam. By Mrs. Oliphant.... ......- wen an 2 
436. From Post to Finish. By Hawley Smart. Ill'd. 25 


438. A Good Hater. By Frederick Boyle.......--. 20 
440. Under which King? By Compton Reade..... 20 
442. Tie and Trick. By Hawley Smart...... cocece 
444. The Wearing of the Green. By Basil......... 20 
446. The Cfime of Christmas-Day. By the Author 


of “My Dnucate and My Daughter”........- 10 

447. The White Witch. ee ee eee 20 

448. Ichabod. A Portrait. By Bertha Thomas... 15 
449, 450, 451. George Eliot's Life, Related in her 
Letters and Journals. Arran and Edited by 
her Husband, J. W. Crosse. rait and Illns- 

tratious. In Th Volames.........-s+--- each 15 


A ‘the adove works sent by mail, 
preva, to any part the Untied States or Gomade, 


on 
mailed, postage prepaid, 
Ten Cents. 


on receipt of 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


— 
\e | 
Congress 
or 
= 
— 
........... William Minto. Lame........... 
GOLD MEDS! PARIS 1878. Buans........-.....d.C. Shairp. | Bawrusy............ C. Jebb. 
Spenser..........R. W. Charch. Dicwmns........... 4. W. Ward. 
& TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! Tuacxeray... Anthony Trollope. Gmay...............E. W. 
Burxe.... ........John Morley. Swurr............ Leslie Stephen. 
. Pattison. D. Trail. 
= > HawTHorne Henry James, Jr. Macaviay.... J. Cotter Morisan. 
| 
| 
Rides as easy with one per- 
ne drives of cities. Manufactured and 
sold by the leading Carriage Bulldersan a- 
name in new an page 


FEBRUARY 14, 1888. 


De. 


a. 
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A COLD DAY FOR HIM. 


Hr. “Why this coldness, lovey?” 
Sur. “ Golddez! 
me, vou ’orrig thig!” 


This is your valedtine— your samble of affegshug, is it? —bagig fun of 


Hr. “Great Scott! if I ditin’t go and put one of our circulars in her envelope !” 


LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


WANT A Day Book MADE, 

WANT A MIA DE, 

wANT A Book MADR, 

WANT A LEDGER MADE, 

WANT A RECOKD MADE, 

WANT A CHECK Book MADR, 

WANT A SALES BOOK MADE, 

WANT Paper FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
WANT Paper For Larigx Heaps, 
Paper ror Note Heaps, 
you WANT Paver ror Bitt Heaps, 
you WANT WeritinGc PApER FOR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


For **LINEN’’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
Uskep BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Usep BY AlL.L BooKBINDERS. 
Usep By ALL LITHOGRAPHERS. 
Usep BY ALL PRINTERS. 
So_p BY ALL Papgr 
It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wok Fairs, and is recommended by all using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 
our trade-mark, amd are in water-mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample beoks. 


1840. FOR 
SHAVING 
HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
For 20 years has been standard for quality in U.S. Navy. 


you 
IF you 
IF you 
IF you 
you 
you 
you 
you 
you 
You 


1885. 


_f,,. GENUINE 
(YANKEE SOAP}: 
=| MANCHESTER, conn, 
= | VILLEAMS & BROTHERS | = 


ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FOR TWELVE CENTS. 
J.B. WILLIAMS & ©O., Glastonbury, Conn. 


AT HOME. 


If you wantisamething that will be enjoyed by such of 
the family as.sing, or play on Piano or Organ, or find 
pleasure in hearimg Music, it may be well for you to try the 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


bee that as soon as it becomes known 
mmense sale, and will presently be found 
wherever Harper's Weekly, Monthly, Bazar ‘and 
Joung People are found—shat is to say everywhere. 
Because of this book there will be better and more whole- 
some singing and more of it in American homes than ever 
before.—Literary World. 


No. 1—T wo Hundred (200) Songs and Hymns, 40 cts. 

No. 2—Twe Hundred Songs and 50 cts. 

For Sale by Booksellers and News-Dealers Everywhere. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES’ 


The death-blow to youthful Jooke is the sure warn- 
which we would not dread if we could 
keep back the wrinkles. Palm Kosmeo will surel 
aud positively prevent them, and keep the skin smoot 
and never chap. My own 1 panes nee is proof, and 
I am happy to say to my usand customers: “‘T 
wd wil never be without Mra C. THOME. 
SUN, Fatentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 t 14 
Street, New York. Make ayn nt in the number. 


Seeds Civen Away! 


A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kinda), with 

aan 8 all for 2stampe. Tell all your 
rienda, G. W. Parx, Fannettsbarg, Pa. 

t2~ Write now. This notice will appear but twice. 


; It is safe to 
it will have an 


Constable KS 


SILKS. 


Just opened, our Spring Importation of 
Choice Designs in Printed India Pongees 
and Plain Colored Corals. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soupa, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations shoul! feel grate- 
ful.”—See*** Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the.fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron’ Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig C.mpany alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S “EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agenta for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Kygiand. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, Mrssus. FRAN- 
CISH. LEGGETT & OO.,W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


Dr. Young’s Patent Electric Belts. 

= A sure Cure for Ner- 

| vous Debility, Dyapep- 

: sin, Rheumatism, Weak- 

> nese of Body and Mind, 

&c. Write for 
free. DR. P. YOUNG, 
445 Canal Street, N. Y. 


ro EUROPE ro STUDY TRAVEL. 


Several young ladies may secure the highest advan- 
tages of a year “abroad” with an American as 
family. For ocean trip and other details, address 
promptly PROF. W. H. YOUNG, Carlaruhe, Germany, 


undborg’s Perfume, Edeuia. 
Perfume. Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


SR 
« 


- 


TO OUR 


“ BACHELOR PRESIDENT-ELECT.” 


Curr. “Mr. President, in making up your Cabinet, pray do not forget me.” 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 


Preparations. 
4%" 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 


8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Oomplexion 
and the Skin. 


CHARLES FAY, 


Perfumer, 


RICE POWDER 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


of Birth 


For Creansine THe Sxin and Scal 
mors, tor allaying Itching, 9g and Inflammation, 


for curing the first symptoms Eczema, Psoriaxis, 


Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofulg and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, CuTiouka, the great Skin Cure, 
and Cotioora Soap, an exquisite Skin utifier, exter- 
nally, and Cutiocra Rrso.vent, the new Bi Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
every where. rice, Curiovea, S0c.; Soap, 2ec.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Porrzr Dave an» Curmioat Co., Boston. 
s@~ Send for *“* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


NOTICE TO THE CLERGY. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the first snp- 
plemeutary volume to “ M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia” was issued November 15, 1884. 

Comparatively few of the subjects:treated in the 
Supplement will be found in any other cyclopedia, 
whether general or special. Thus it will be a very 
desirable companion, not only to the main work, but 
to every other of the kind. 

We shall be pleased to hear from any who have as- 
sisted in the canvass of the work itself,with a view to 
tuking an agency for the Supplement. The large cir- 
culation of the previous volnmes of “ M‘Clintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia” should satisfy all concerned 
that the canvass will be remunerative. 

The Supplement will be uniform with the eset, and 
will be sold to subscribers only at the following 
prices: 4. ¢., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Moroc- 
co, $8 00 per vol. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuin Sovarr, N. Y. 


GREAT 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 

DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. ¥4 

Sold in Boxes at 15 

cents, eufficient for 3 

pints, and 36 centa, 

sufficient for T pinta. 

OWD ER 

Inventors and Manufacturers, ALFRED Brap. & Some, 
Birmingham, England. * 

PAST RY‘S EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 


and & 21 Park Pl., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U.S. A., 
SWEETS: wil] Mail Free, on receipt of address, ** Pas- 
Mailed try & Swerts,” a little work containing 


> Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
Free. Dishes for the Dinnerand Supper table. 


‘To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. _40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cenis .in 
stumps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
AKMSTRONG CO. , 621 Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Our “ Perfection Electric Bell” em- 
bodies the latest improvements in 
electrical alarms. It is transportable, 
complete, durable, reliable, In 
sick -rooms, almost indispensable. 
You can put it up yourself. Four 
dollars only. Send for Circular. 

E. G. HAMMER & CO., 52 Naesan St., N. Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT two Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility, 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanrer's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


fall of valuable cultural directions, co 
everything mew and 
to cover postage (6 cents). 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, 


OUR ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUE FOR i885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


ntaining three colored plates, and embracing 
" d on receipt of stamps 
To customers of last season sent free without application. 


ON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


and Piemta, wil! be mai 


111 

Rae de la Paix, 
MOST “yy PARIS. 
OELEBRATED 
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